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It will be a great day for education in 
general and extra-curricular activities in 
particular when all admission fees are 
abolished. They are certainly illogical 
and what is more, are probably illegal. 
Where a fee is charged, the main empha- 
sis must be, of necessity, primarily upon 
tickling the spectators and secondarily, 
upon educating the participants. If the 
community paid the bill indirectly 
through the Board of Education, would 
not this tend to reverse the emphasis? 
And is such reversal desirable? 

Further, if an extra-curricular activity 














this activity, 


provement of practice in 
Let’s exchange. 


One of the most unexplainable illogicals 
under the sun—a game forfeited because 
of ineligibles. 


Terms and expressions that should be 
eliminated from extra-curricular thought 
and literature: ‘annual’ (yearbook); 
self-government” (participation in con- 
trol); ‘chapel’ (assembly); “report 
room” (home room); “valedictorian” 
(scholastic honor speaker, or something 


is really educational in 
the sense that a curricu- 
lar activity—Latin, his- 
tory or algebra—is edu- 
cative, then why should 
not the taxpayer have as 
much right to walk into 
a public school show 
without paying a fee as 
he has to walk into a 
classroom any time he 
wishes? Or, if “folks 
won't come to _ free 
shows,” let’s charge them 
an admission fee to the 
classroom. This might 
encourage visitation. At 
least it would represent 
consistency. 


A description of his 
method of supervising in- 
struction by the principal 
of a large city high 
school: “I tiptoe to the 
classroom door and put 
my ear to the key 
quiet inside, I know 
is being well taught.” 


The assembly program exchange offers 
a most excellent device for the broadening 
of education and experience, as well as 
for the raising of standards and the im- 








COMING— 


Recognition for Atl Activities, by 
Chester C. Diettert 

Assemtly Programs, by M. Chan- 
ning Wagner 

The Negative Rebuttal, by Har- 
old E. Gibson 

An Inexpensive Handbook for the 
Smali High School, by E. P. 
Van Auken 

Making the Most of Your Printing 
Plant, by Anna Manley Galt 

The Audoscope, a one-act play, 
by Kate Alice White 

A Newspaper Dream, a short play, 
by Ruth Pettigrew 

A Gymnastic Circus Program, by 
T. C. McMillen 

Spreading Christmas Cheer, by 
M. P. MeMiilin 

The Adoratien, a short Christmas 
pageant, by W. N. Viola 

Other extra-curricular activity 
features including projects, 
plays, stunts, news notes, and 
articles of special interest. 








hole; 

that the 
According to this 
criterion the best-taught class would be 
one that is sound asleep, completely an- 
aesthetized, or stone dead. 
would “snoopervise” his extra-curricular 
activities in the same manner? 


if all is 
class 


ing. 
Wonder if he 


selves. 


else) ; “eighth grade grad- 
uation” (eighth grade 
promotion); “manual” 
(handbook); ‘“‘extra-cur- 
ricular activities” (you 
name it). Can you sug- 
gest others? 


A pathetic specimen in 
any community—an_ath- 
letic hero of former 
years. 


“Men must be _ taught 
as though you _ taught 
them not,’’ said Pope. 
Isn’t this the spirit un- 
derlying education 
through extra-curricular 
activities? 


During the athletic sea- 
son a dramatization of 
the difference between 4 
“cheering” and a “jeer- 
ing’ section represents 


appropriate assembly material for near- 
ly every school. 


Tradition is now almost without stand- 
The curriculum has lost 
Schools are looking for a way out. Extra 
curricular activities offer that way. 


its halo. 


Increasingly the material of this field 
is being written for the students them- 
Consequently, 


this magazine 


should be made available to these partici- 
pants. 
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Student Reactions to Home Rooms 


C. O. Williams 


“W HOSE SCHOOL is this anyway?” 
That question was the opening 
statement in a stimuiating and challeng- 
ing report before a class studying current 
problems of the modern secondary school. 
It could very appropriately be adopted as 
the watchword or “theme song” of a high 
school faculty, as a daily reminder of the 
rights and interests of the persons who 
are expected to profit from the education- 
al offering we are providing. 

Despite the emphasis upon child-center- 
ed schools and activities programs, we 
have been a little slow in seeking student 
opinion about some of our practices. This 
has been particularly true of the home 
room. In fact, it is frequently true that 
principals do not know what the teachers 
really think of home rooms and other ex- 
tra-curricular activities. 

In many schools, the home room organ- 
ization has been introduced with little or 
no preparation on the part of the staff. 
A principal or director of activities has 
returned from summer school or from an 
educational conclave, enthusiastic about 
the possibilities of the home room. If this 
zeal were transmitted to all the teachers, 
all would be well. Instead the program 
Is started with too much time available 
and too little activity planned. All the 
while, the student has accepted the new 
_— tacitly and with alarming docil- 
ity. 

Prompted by the belief that the stu- 
dents might have convictions or reactions 
that would be helpful to those of us who 
advocate and promote home room organi- 
zations, an effort was made last spring to 
secure samples of such student opinion. 
This article is a brief analysis of the re- 
actions of college students to the home 
rooms in which they participated while 
in high school. In a later article the writ- 
er wishes to analyze a more extensive 
survey of opinions of junior high school 
students. 

During the second semester of last year, 
twenty seniors in the School of Educa- 


tion were studying a course in extra-cur- 
ricular activities. Each was asked to in- 
terview five other college students to as- 
certain his reaction to the home room. In 
order to secure more or less comparable 
results, each student discussed the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. What were the values in the home 
room 

(a) To you personally? 
(b) To the school as a whole? 

2. What were the chief weaknesses in 
the home room set-up? 

3. In what ways could the program 
have been improved? 

The interview technique was used rath- 
er than the overworked questionnaire be- 
cause it was thought that more clear-cut 
reactions could be secured. As soon after 
the interview as possible the interviewer 
symmarized the other students’ reactions. 
The results of those summaries appear 
below in Table I. 











TABLE I 
No. % 
No. Students interviewed 95 
Had had no home room exp. 22 23.2 
Of those having been in 
home rooms: 
Reactions favorable 37 59.7 
Only partly favorable 7 9.6 
Unfavorable 29 39.7 
All the students represented in this 


study were graduates of Pennsvlvania 
high schools ranging from small rural 
and consolidated schools at the large cos- 
mopolitan schools in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. It seems rather significant 
that nearly one fourth of the students 
either had had no contact with home room 
organizations or such contact had been 
so casual as to escape the student’s atten- 
tion and interest. It is also significant 
that the size of the school seemed to be a 
factor. It will be seen in Table ITI that the 
majority of those who were favorable 
were from the cities while the larger per- 
centage of those who were unfavorable 
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were products of smaller town high 
schools. 
: TABLE II 
% 
Oy those favorable to home rooms: 
Graduates of city high schools —_.62.2 


Graduates of smaller town schools 24.3 

Unable to determine location 13.5 
Of trkose unfavorable to home rooms: 

Graduates of city high schools 37.9 

Graduates of smaller town schools 48.3 

Unable to determine location 13.8 

It is encouraging to those who advo- 
cate the home room organization that a 
majority of a very limited sample of stu- 
dents are favorable to the idea. The ma- 
jority is not large and any encouragement 
one might receive is somewhat overshad- 
owed by the size of the group that is un- 
favorably disposed, particularly when it 
is recalled that this sample, taken among 
college students, probably represents the 
students who profited in larger measure 
from the total offering of the school. In 
a word, there is little comfort in the 
thought that one of the most energy-con- 
suming and nerve-racking of the duties 
of high school teachers has value for only 
two out of five of the students the pro- 
gram is intended to benefit. 

Probably the most interesting aspects 
of this simple study are to be found in the 
exact statements of the students inter- 
viewed, a few of which are presented be- 
low. 








FAVORABLE COMMENTS 
“Fun (in the junior high school). We 


missed it in senior high school.” 

“Chance for some quick studying be. 
fore classes.” 

‘Place where I learned to feel at ease 
in speaking before the public.” 

“T’ll never forget the kids who were in 
our home room. We were together three 
years. Some day we’re going to have a 
reunion.” 

“Gave us someone to go to for help.” 

“Good opportunity to straighten out 
many problems.” 

“Gave each fellow a chance to be some- 
body.” 

“Developed a good 
school.” 

‘Liked the competitive attitude between 
groups.” 

“Became well acquainted in first year 
through home room contacts.” 


UNFAVORABLE COMMENTS 

‘Merely a meeting place.” 

“Become monotonous because programs 
were tiresome. 

“What did we do? Aw, nothing, just 
talked about a lot. of things.” 

“T never bothered with that stuff. Fig- 
ured it didn’t do a fellow any good.” 

“Cut us out of a study period twice a 
week.” 

“Just a glorified bull session.” 

“Failed to help me feel at home in a 
new school.” 

“Students given no responsibility.” 


attitude toward 





C. O. Williams is associate professor of Edu- 
cation, The Pennsylvania State College. 


School Assemblies 


M. Channing Wagner 


B* THE TIME this issue of School Ac- 
tivities reaches your desk, the activ- 
ities of the school will be in full swing. 
Are you giving your best efforts to the 
preparation and presentation of assem- 
blies within your school? Is the impor- 
tance of the assembly fully realized by 
faculty and pupils? 

May I call your attention again to the 
personnel of your assembly committee? 


The chairman of the assembly committee 
should be selected on the basis of having 
a real desire to serve in this capacity. She 
should have a thorough understanding of 
the objectives of assembly work and the 
ability to get along with faculty and pup- 


ils. It should be her responsibility to see ~ 


that there is adequate and thorough prep- 
aration before the program is presente. 


The music director and the dramatic 
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teacher may be of great assistance to her 
in the work. Also, select pupils who are 
interested in assembly work and you will 
find that they will contribute much to the 
suecess of the program. 

November is rich in special day pro- 
grams. Armistice Day, Book Week, 
American Education Week, and Thanks- 
giving—all these give splendid opportun- 
ity for interesting, purposive, and worth- 
while programs. 


PROGRAM FOR EDUCATION WEEK 

The Junior Red Cross program lends 
itself very easily to the National Educa- 
tion program because both are identical 
in most of their teachings. The Junior 
Red Cross opens a unique sort of moral 
education by systematically aiding chil- 
dren to translate their generous impulses 
into conerete action. It offers an ap- 
pealing motive that can be used to ani- 
mate and vitalize all the studies in the 
school program. The possibilities of us- 
ing Junior Red Cross in a school program 


during Edueation Week are many and 
varied. The school representative of the 


Junior Red Cross organization could pre- 
side at the assembly program and give a 
talk on the possibilities that his school 
presents to do real Red Cross work. One 
very good assembly program gave a pic- 
ture by means of readings, dramatization, 
and pantomime of the accomplishment of 
a local Junior Red Cross Club. 

Program 

SCENE I 

Ward in a Children’s Hespital 

The curtain is drawn and several children are 
seen lying on cots, bundled up in chairs, and 
others bandaged as though they had broken legs 
or arms. A wheel chair and any other avail- 
able hospital furnishings help to give the room 
the appearance and atmosphere of a children’s 
ward. 

The children are downcast, they comment on 
the 'ong hospital days, and wish that they were 
well and strong. The curtain remains open for 
only a few remarks and only long enough to 
give a picture of the sad and unhappy children. 
After a short pause, the curtains are again op- 
ened. A great change in the drab atmosphere 
has taken place. The children are all busy. A 
Junior Red Cross Club has sent them many of- 
ferings. Some children are putting puzzles to- 
gether, some are looking at a scrap book, two 
are playing checkers, others make many happy 
comments on the magazines, the gay qui'ts, the 
rag dolls, and toys, all of which make the days 


and hours spent in the hospital fly by. These 
supplies are all the gifts of the Junior Red Cross. 
SCENE II 


A Red Cross Ciub at Work 

The children are seated at tables and are all 
busy sewing. From their conversation you learn 
that they are making Red Cross f’ags to be used 
in a Senior Red Cross event. Other children 
are stuffing rag toys, and a few are putting a 
patch work quilt together. Some groups are 
tracing patterns. | 

SCENE III 

A greup of chi'dren are seen practicing for 
a program. There may be an instrumental solo, 
a vocal solo, two children doing a tap dance and 
a little girl giving a favorite reading. These 
children are getting ready to give a program at 
a Home fer Aged Women. 

(This program was contributed by Helen G. 
Baylis, Educational Director of Junior Red Cross 
for the State of Delaware.) 

These programs could be ended by hav- 
ing a boy tell what he hopes his school 
will be able to accomplish as a service to 
others in the name of Junior Red Cross. 
Below are listed the names of plays which 
may be had by writing to the National 
Junior Red Cross Headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Sails Above the Tea,” “Uncle Sam’s 
May Party,” “May Baskets for the 
World’s Front Door,” “Gifts We Bring.” 
“Carrying On,” “Brother Hood and His 
Family,” “Christmas at the Shoe,” “Ev- 
erybody’s Flag,” “Friends From Over 
Seas,” “Knights and Ladies of the Great 
Adventure,” “Mayflower Town,” ‘Moth- 
er’s Oats Children,” “Spirit of the Red 
Cross,” “Taking the Picnic to the Shut- 
in,’ “That Blooming Bov.” “The Three 
Christmas Wishes,” “When Floods 
Came,” “When Junior Meets Junior in a 
History Book.” The following pageants 
are also available: “Gifts We Bring” and 
“Vision Splendid.” 


ARMISTICE DAY PROGRAM 


The tone of the program for Armistice 
Day should be joyous throughout, except 
for the brief interlude of “Tavs” at some 
designated place. Remember that it is 
not a memorial day but a day of glad re- 
inieing for both the veterans and the 
“folks back home.” 

Program 

1. Song—Keep the Home Fires Burning—by 

the school 


2. The Story of the Armistice. Bring out the 
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dramiutic effect that this had on the soldiers in 
the trenches and the camps and on the cities 
at home. This item may be prepared by a pupil 
in a history class. 
4. Song—Long, 
students 
5. Dramatic Sketch. 
gested: 
“Lest We Forget,” by 
tion of America 
“The Crowning of Peace,’ from Plays, 
Pantomimes and Tabieaux for Children 
by Nora Archibald Smith 
“The Knife,” “Tree of Memory,” “The Mes- 
sage,” all to be fcund in Plays for Amer- 
ican Holidays by R. H. Schauffler 
from School Plays for All Oc- 
casions by Barnum 
Seng—Smiles or Pack Up Your Troubles 
Finale Tableau (outline given below) 
Song, “America, the Beautiful, by school. 


Long Trail—by a group of 
The following are sug- 


Playground Associa- 


“Buthern” 


ode 


The following is an outline for the sug- 
gested finale for an Armistice Day pro- 
gram. 

Two groups of children in foreign costumes 
are gathered on opposite sides of the stage,-— 
one group representing the children of the Al ied 
Nation, the other the enemy nations. 

As the curtain is drawn a member of each 
group alternately recites some poem about the 
War (not Armistice.) During these recitations a 
low rumble of drums to simulate cannons keeps 
echoing through the assembly. (Keep this soft 
enough not to drown the voices of the children.) 

Suddenly the rumble of guns ceases, there is 
distant cheering well off stage, then other chil- 
dren run in bearing the flags of a:l] the com- 
batant nations, all laughing and cheering. (It 
will add to the effect if the words, “The War 
is ended,” can be learned by each character in 
the language of the land he represents.) During 
this happy moment all of the children mingle 
and taking hold of hands, dance about a raised 
platform in the center of the stage. The cur- 
tains are drawn. A boy dressed in mi itary 
uniform comes out in front and recites a poem 
about “The Unknown Soldier.” (30 of these in 
Schauffler’s “American Holidays.’ ) 

The curtain is opened. An American boy in 
Scout uniform or simple gym suit is standing 


on the raised platform holding an American 
flag. The foreign children are gathered about 


the base of the platform looking up and those 
carrying foreign flags are gathered in back of 
the platform. Two to four buglers are standing 
in front cf the platform at “attention.” The boy 
in military uniform who recited the poem on 
the unknown so'dier calls the assembly to at- 
tention. All repeat the pledge of allegiance after 
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which either the assembly sings the “Star 
Spangled Banner” or the buglers blow “To the 
Colors” following this immediately with “Tapg” 
as the lights slow'y dim. (Curtain) Audience 
remains standing. , 

(This program was contributed by Mr. Frank 
M. Heal, Principal of the Emalea Pusey Warner 
Junior High School in Wilmington, Delaware.) 

Also, the following Armistice program 
is suggested for Junior High School pu- 
pils. It was presented in a junior high 
school in Wilmington last year. 

Program 
Assembly Call by five trumpeters 
Devotionai Exercises led by a pupil 
Song, America, by the school 
Reading, ‘Armistice Day,” by a pupil 
. Songs, “Smiles” and “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning,” by the school 

G. Tableau, “The Crowning of Peace,” by the 
8B class 

7. Song (State Song), by the school 

8. Reading, ‘Ten Thousand Years of Peace,” 
by a pupil 

9. Poem, “In Flanders Field,’ by a pupil 

10. Scng, “Long, Long Trail,’ by the school 
11. Talk by the Principal or some member 
of the faculty who is a member of the American 
Legion 

12. Salute to the Fag, led by a Scout 

13. Star Spangled Banner sung by the school 
14. Silence of one minute 

15. Taps and Echo by a bugler. 


Oe WN 


BOOK WEEK 


In many junior and senior high schools 
300k Week is observed during the second 
week of November. The following pro- 
vram is suggested for those schools ob- 
serving Book Week. 

Program 
Devotional Exercises, led by a pupil 
Salutation to the Flag, led by a pupil 
Significance of Book Week, by a pupil 
Discussion, ‘‘Your Book Shelf” 
Song, by the school 
Dia‘ogue, “The Value of Books” 

8. Original Sketch, “Treasures,” presented by 
a group of boys from a home room 

9. Recitation, “‘What a Book Said,” by 4 
pupil 
10. Paper, “The Care of Books,” by a pupil 
11. Poem, “A Book is an Enchanted Gate,” 
by a pupil 
12. Song, 
school. 

The purpose of this assembly is to help 
boys and girls realize the value and im- 
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portance of good books and their care and 
use. It is suggested that preparation for 
such an assembly be initiated in the home 
yooms through discussions of this impor- 
tant topic. After the assembly, home 
room and classroom teachers should fol- 
low up the good work of the assembly 
presentation. 


MUSIC PROGRAM 

The development of the social, emotion- 
al, and vocational powers of the individ- 
ual is the broad objective of the junior 
high school. The values of music are par- 
ticularly fitting in such a development. 

Music is so fundamentally an avenue of 
social and emotional expression that some 
phases of the art should be required of 
every pupil. The musical capacity of any 
group of individuals is apt to vary wide- 
ly. Musie interest varies but seems to 
have little relation to musical capacity in 
the production sense. Interest is the mot- 
ivating force behind all progress in music. 
Certain phases of music education have 
somethine to offer students of even a 
small amount of talent. Other phases re- 
quire of the pupil a high degree of ability 
to function acceptably. This means, then, 
that the music program should be so flex- 
ible as to meet the interests of every stu- 
dent. 

There is such a vast amount of differ- 
ence in the interests and capacities of stu- 
dents that elective courses in various 
branches of music should be provided for 
the specially talented. 

The auditorium program offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the unification of 
all of the phases of music activity. In a 
Mendelssohn program, for example, the 
songs and instrumental selections could 
be supplied by the Glee Club and Orches- 
tra. These organizations would comprise 
the more talented students. Those with 
a lesser capacity for music but a large 
amount of interest in the subject could 
Participate in the dramatization of inci- 
dents from the life of the composer. 

A music program should be well plan- 
ned far in advance of the day of presen- 
tation. If thoughtfully prepared it could 
he made to be a culminating activity of 
the regular class work. Great care should 
be taken in the planning of the program 
to make certain that it will hold the in- 
terest of the student audience. It is like- 
y that a large portion of the assembly 
group will never be performers of music 
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but they could be intelligent listeners to 
music. Because of the keen joy and gen- 
uine satisfaction which comes from par- 
ticipation, the students taking part in the 
program will maintain their enthusiasm 
for music. It is a challenge to the music 
teacher to secure and sustain the interest 
of the listeners. 

The following program illustrates the 
unification of music activities: 

Mendelssohn—Bartholdy Program 

1. March of the Priests from “Athalia,” by 
the orchestra 

2. Short Sketch of Mendelssohn’s life, by a 
student 

3. “I Weould That My Love,” 
Glee Club 

4. “Spring Song,” vio in solo, by a student 

6. “Lift Thine Eyes,” from “Elijah” by the 
Girls’ Glee Club 

7. “Consolation,” by the orchestra 
_ 8. Dramatization of a scene from the life 
of Mendelsschn by Music Club members 

9. “On Wings of Song,” trio: violin, violin- 
cello, piano 

10. Ctliidren’s Piece Op. 72-No. 3 from Men- 
de'ssohn Suite by the orchestra. 

Other numbers suitable for this program are: 
“Crade Scng,” vocal solo; ‘Hunting Song,” 
from “Songs Without Words,” piano solo; “But 
the Lord is Mindful of His Own,” from “Saint 
Paul,” vocal solo; “Nocturne” from “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” strings or entire orchestra; 
“Songs Without Words,’ brass quartet; “Fare- 
well to the Forest” and “Sleep Noble Heart,” 
mixed chorus. 


by the Girls’ 


In the senior high school 2 more pre- 
tentious program could be developed. The 
following program shows the possibility 
of combining English, Dramatics, Latin 
and Physical Education with music. The 
central theme around which the program 
could be built is “Shakespearean Music.” 
This would include incidental music to 
Shakespeare’s plays, settings of excerpts 
from these plays, English country dances 
of the period, madrigals and canons men- 
tioned in the plays and the music of con- 
temporary English composers. 

Shakespearean Music 


1. Dances from ‘‘Henry VIII’—Edward Ger- 
man—by the orchestra 
2. Eulogy on Music from “Twelfth Night,” 
by a student 
3. (a) “It was a Lover and His Lass,” from 
“As You Like It’—-Thomas Morley—by the 
Girls’ Glee Club 
(b) “Who is Sy!via?” from “Two Gentle- 
men of Verona’”—Schubert—by the Girls’ 
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Glee Club 
(c) “Hark, Hark, the Lark!” from: “Cym- 
beline’—Schubert—by the Girls’ Glee 

club 

4. Forms of part-singing popular in Shakes- 
peare’s time (madrigal and canon) by a student 
Madrigal “Springtime Mantieth Ev- 
Morley—by the Mixed 


oy wha) 
ery Bough’—Thomas 
Glee Clubs 

(b) Madrigal “Comely Swain’’—John 
Playford—by the Mixed Glee Clubs 

(c) Canon “Non Nobis Domine’—William 
Byrd—by the Mixed Glee Clubs 

(This number might be sung by students from 
the Latin Classes). 

6. Music teaching scene from “the Taming 
of the Shrew” by the English Classes or Dra- 
matic Club 
7. “Nocturne” from ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’’—Mendelssohn—Violin, Cel-o, Piano or 
small orchestra 

8. “Whither Runneth My 
John Bartlet—Boys’ Glee Club 

9. “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes’— 
Elizabethan Ballad—Mixed Quartet 

10. “In These Delightful Pleasant Groves”— 
Purce.1—Combined Glee Club 

il. Excerpts from “Merry Wives of Windsor” 
—Nicolai—orchestra 

Other suitable numbers for these programs 


Sweetheart? ’’— 





are: For the Orchestra—Overture to ‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’’—Mendelssohn, “Nell 
Gwyn Dances’—Edward German; For Male 


Chorus—“The Angler’s Song’—Henry Lawes, 
“Sweet Kate’—Robert Jones II; For Mixed 
Chorus—‘Since First I Saw Her Face’”—Thom- 
as Ford, “Song of the Pedlar’ from ‘“Winter’s 
Tale’”—Williams. 

This program was contributed by Wilbert B. 
Hitcher, Supervisor of Music Education for the 
City of Wilmington, Delaware. 


THANKSGIVING PROGRAMS 

The following programs were presen- 
ted before the pupils of the Warner Jun- 
ior High School in Wilmington on Novem- 
ber 27 and 28, 1933. 

Program 

1. Scripture Reading, by a pupil 

2. Saute to the Flag, led by a Boy Scout 

3. Song, “The Star Spangled Banner,” by the 
school 

4. Playlet, 
eight girls 
5. Recitation, “The Corn Song,” by a pupil 

6. Recitation, “Every Day Thanksgiving,” by 
a pupil 

7. Poem, “The Lan¢’™ 3 of the Pilgrim Fath- 


” 


“First Thanksgiving Day,” by 
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8. Piano Solo, by a pupil 

9. Poem, “Thanksgiving Day,” by a pupil 
10. Poem, ‘‘The Pilgrims Came,” by a pupil 
11. Selection by the Orchestra’ 
12. Recitation, ‘Thanksgiving 
pupil 

13. Piano So‘'o, by a pupil 

14. Reading of President’s Proclamation, by a 
pupil 

15. Reading of Governor’s Proclamation, by a 
pupil 

16. Song, America, the Beautiful, by the school 

The following program was also given: 

Program 


Day,” by a 


1. Scripture Reading, by a pupil 

2. Salute to the Flag, led by a Boy Scout 

3. Scng, “Star Spangled Banner,” by the 
school 

4. Welcome to the Class by the president of 
the class 

5. Singing, “A Thanksgiving Prayer,” by the 
G-ee Club 

6. Poem, ‘A Boy’s Version of Thanksgiving,” 
by a girl pupil 

7. Song, “America,” by the school 

8. Piano solo, by a pupil 

9. Poem, “First Thanksgiving Day,” by a 
pupil 

10. Selection, by the orchestra 

11. Reading, “A Day for Adjectives,” by a 
pupil 

12. Poem, “Thanksgiving Night,” by a pupil 
13. Song, ‘‘We Gather Round the Table,” by 
the class in charge of program 

14. Song, America, the Beautiful, by the school 
15. Sketch, “The Best Part,” by five girls 
16. Song, “The Glad Thanksgiving,” by the 
cass in charge of program 

17. Selection, by the orchestra 

The following program was presented 
before the pupils of the Willard Hall Jun- 
ior High School in Wilmington on Novem- 
ber 2, 1933. The writer was present at 
the assembly. The program was interest- 
ing and tended to promote a greater ap- 
preciation for the spirit of Thanksgiving. 

Program 

1. Song, America, the Beautiful, by the school 

2. Reading of Psalm 147 and Lord’s Prayer, 
led by a pupil 

3. Song, “Prayer of Thanksgiving,” by the 
Glee Club 

4. History of “Our First Thanksgiving,” by 
a pupil 

5. Solo, “An Indian Lullaby,” by a pupil 

6. Reading of Governor’s Proclamation of 


Thanksgiving, by a pupil 
7. Piano so'o, “To An Indian Lodge,” by 4 
pupil 
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8. Poem, “Thanksgiving Day,” by a pupil 15. Song, “Star Spangled Banner,” by the 


9. Indian War Dance—their method of thanks, 
by a group of pupils 

10. Reading, ““Grandmother’s Story of Thanks- 
giving,” by a pupil 

11. Selection, by the orchestra 

12. Tableau, “The First Thanksgiving Day,” 
by a group of pupils assisted by the Glee Club 
13. A Thanksgiving Message from the Prin- 
cipal 

14. Salute to the Flag 


school, 


In conclusion, may I suggest that the 
faculty and pupils through the assembly 
committee evaluate the assembly pro- 
grams of the school. Through discussion 
in the home room, many excellent sugges- 
tions may result, all of which wil! tend 
to increase the efficiency and _ worth- 
whileness of the assembly activity, 


Mahomet Approaches the Mountain 


Argot E. Anderson 


A OF THOSE who have had a close 


contact with the school situation, are 
familiar with the scrutiny, criticisms and 
retrenchments to which education has 
recently been subjected. The attitude of 
school people generally has been that of 
willing co-operation with the public in 
effectuating any wise economy possible. 
They have welcomed intelligent criticism 
and fair scrutiny from patrons and tax- 
payers. Their own staffs have been bus- 
ily analyzing, modifying and re-evaluat- 
ing curricula, teaching methods and sys- 
tems of administration. They have found 
that most people want to be fair to their 
own children and to their schools, and 
that many of them are confused and be- 
wildered by what they hear. 

This confusion and bewilderment may 
come from any or all of three sources; 
malicious mis-statement, misinformation, 
and misinterpretation. Under the head 
of malicious mis-statement may be placed 
unsupportable tales of mismanagement, 
favoritism, graft, and slanderous asser- 
tions about individuals. Usually, these 
either become so grotesque and exagger- 
ated in repetition that they fall of their 
Own evident absurdity, and may there- 
fore be ignored, or they become a direct 
challenge to a specific individual or group, 
a handled as each situation may dic- 
ate. 

Confusions arising from misinforma- 
tion and misinterpretation, on the other 
hand, need to be handled with the utmost 
of tact and consideration. The public 


needs to be set right in a way which will 
not give offense. If this can be done, the 
skeptics become supporters and a healthy 
morale is re-established. But how? Many 
moves to bring patrons to the schools have 
been tried with varying success. Too of- 
ten they have been based upon the idea 
of getting fond relatives out to see Susie 
or Willie perform. Athletics, dramatics 
and music have been the most common 
baits. If the performance was acceptable, 
the patron went away satisfied. Scant 
opportunity to explain the hows or defend 
the whys of education to be gotten there! 
The Topeka Teachers’ Association, pon- 
edring these things, decided to act. It 
was to be a case of Mahomet going to the 
mountain. 


As a community, Topeka is eager that 
her children shall have adequate educa- 
tional opportunities. She has adopted new 
features as soon as they have proven 
their worth and desirability. She has 
carried on a comprehensive and necessary 
building program. She has shown a sane 
conservatism about harmful and destruc- 
tive curtailments. Her educational ad- 
vantages are attracting a desirable citi- 
zenry. Surely, such a community is en- 
titled to know that its educational funds 
are being wisely spent; to know the how 
and the why of its school administration. 

The officers of the Association felt that 
if small, open-minded groups could be met 
in a friendly manner, and certain topics 
could be explained by formal presentation 
and forum discussion, many items of mis- 
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information and misinterpretation could 
be rectified, and a background of friend- 
ship and understanding established. Who, 
among the teachers’ organization, were 
to make these contacts? How were these 
small groups to be found, and how were 
they to be approached? 

The first question was answered by the 
formation of a Speakers’ Bureau to which 
members of the association and others 
volunteered their services, either as 
speakers, or as workers on committee as- 
signments. The next step was the selec- 
tion of a director for the bureau, whose 
duties included the organization of speak- 
ing programs and supporting committees, 
and securing speaking appointments. 

Throughout the community are many 
groups or organizations including study 
eroups, civic progress groups, luncheon 
clubs, church brotherhoods, and Parent- 
teacher Associations. These do not have 
identical interests, hence must be ap- 
proached in different ways. The study 
groups welcome a rather detailed some- 
times technical discussion of a problem 
in the educational field; demonstrations 
can often be used. Groups assembled for 
fellowship and entertainment call for a 
different type of presentation. It is us- 
ually more general in theme, the talk it- 
self handled in a more popular style, the 
personality of the speaker in tune with 
the spirit of the meeting. Fortunately, 
from among the volunteers could be se- 
lected speakers to meet each requirement. 

Getting speaking appointments was 
another matter. It would have been sim- 
ple to have sent notices to the officers of 
all ogranizations that it was desired to 
reach, inviting them to avail themselves 
of the services of the bureau. A note to 
the local newspapers would no doubt have 
brought publicity. But such aggressive 
tactics would bring a suspicion of the mo- 
tives of the Teachers’ Association, which 
have really been to clear up misunder- 
standings, provide authentic information 
to genuinely interested persons, and to 
promote friendly contacts between teach- 
ers and patrons. 

Many of the members of the Teachers’ 
Association are also members of clubs or 
groups not entirely composed of teach- 
ers. These were asked to co-operate with 
the bureau in obtaining invitations to its 
speakers for their groups. The Central 
Council of the Parent-teachers Associa- 
tion was asked to co-operate in formulat- 


ing a study course, which it recommended 
to its various associations. 

One of the most popular features was 
a two reel, 16mm. motion picture illus. 
trating the functioning of a modern edu- 
‘ational system. This film was _ some- 
times made the basis for a talk, and it 
never failed to start a helpful forum dis. 
cussion. 

How about results? Have the efforts 
been justified? Every person called upon, 
including Board of Education members, 
has responded in a most acceptable man- 
ner. Since November, when the bureau 
was ready to fill engagements, there have 
been 3 reported meetings, with a report- 
ed total attendance of 2803, not includ- 
ing voung children. The organizations 
reached include 12 P. T. A.’s, 6 church 
groups, 7 clubs or lodges, and 3 other 
eroups. A number of appearances brought 
second invitations, or invitations to other 
places. The Topeka Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has decided to continue the bureau. 

A number of interesting discoveries 
were made. Many patrons learned for 
the first time about the work of the un- 
graded rooms; some had not even known 
that they existed. A music supervisor, 
as a part of her lecture, organized an im- 
promptu children’s chorus using the chil- 
dren who happened to be present, and 
gave a demonstration and explanation of 
her procedure as she trained them. One 
of the most instructive of the lectures was 
on teaching reading. 

A number of calls for inspirational 
talks were received, especially ‘from 
church groups. One such talk brought 
several requests for the same _ speaker. 
At some meetings, the music department 
co-operated by providing instrumental or 
vocal music from either senior or junior 
high schools. At some of the meetings, 
especially with men’s groups, the forum 
period revealed misconceptions and view- 
points which might easily lead to antag- 
onisms. The speakers were careful to 
handle these situations with the utmost 
of patience, friendliness, and tact; the 
responses they received were quite sat- 
isfactory. 

The study course was one of the most 
definitely constructive features. of the 
bureau’s program. The titles of the lee 
tures in this course are suggestive of theif 
contents, and since they might serve as 4 
guide for any who may wish to undertake 
a similar project they are included here. 
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They are: 

A Broad View of the Educational Pro- 
gram. (given in connection with the 
showing of the two-reel motion picture, 
Education and Democracy.) 

The Modern Method of Teaching Read- 
ing. 

The Place of 
Public Schools. 
Objectives in Teaching Geography. 

Why Home Economics? 

Vocational Guidance, Vocational Edu- 
cation, and “Finding Courses,” 


Physical Education in 


The Development of the Junior High 
School. 

Ungraded Rooms, Underprivileged Pu- 
pils, 

Are Art and Music “Frills?” 

Why Teach Languages? 

Is History Still “Learning Dates?” A 
discussion of the Social Sciences. 

Education and the New Day—an In- 
spirational Finale. 





Argot E. Anderson is director of the speak- 
er’s bureau of the Topeka Teachers Association 


Improving the Inter-School Contest 
Program 


Elmer H. Wilds, Ed.D 


(Continued From Last Month) 


5. PROVISION OF ALL-PUPIL PARTICIPA- 
TION. Two problems that have been pre- 
eminent in the contest field have been 
(1) the expense for the transportation of 
contestants and (2) the limitation of par- 
ticipation to the few. The first problem 
has often been a casual factor in the sec- 
ond; teams have often been limited in 
numbebr because of the financial consid- 
eration. Recently, there has been a move- 
ment in the difection of a solution of both 
these problems through the development 
of a new type of all-pupil competition. 
The All-Pupil Academie Contests origin- 
ated in Kansas are typical of this innova- 
tion, and the method used there could be 
extended easily to other types of contests. 

The plan eliminates all necessity for 
travel. The competition is between the 
average performance of all the pupils in 
each school instead of between the ac- 
complishment of picked teams of finished 
performers. This plan is being advocated 
for the State Commercial Contests in 

ichigan. Standardized tests in typing 
and shorthand in both speed and accuracy 
will be given to every commercial student 
In each school and the winning school will 
be the one with the highest average per- 
formance in each of the events. This will 
do away with the temptation of the com- 
mercial teacher to neglect the rank and 


file of the students to spend an excessive 
amount of time coaching prospective con- 
testants. 

A similar type of contest could be used 
in athletics, especially in track and field 
events. Every pupil’s performance could 
be scored easily for each event and the 
winner decided on the mere comparison 
of records, with awards to schools on the 
basis of highest average performance. 

The problem of impartial judging would 
probably arise in all contests of this type, 
but the development of standardized 
measuring devices and the encouragement 
of a spirit of fair play and good sports- 
manship will surely take care of this dif- 
ficulty. The wide-spread use of self-ad- 
ministering tests in our classroom pro- 
cedure has demonstrated that the pupils 
themselves can be intrusted to do this 
judging honestly and fairly. 

6. EXTENSION OF PUPIL PARTICIPATION 
IN CONTROL. Originally these contests 
were all distinctly “student activities” 
and a large share in their management 
was in the hands of the pupils themselves. 
In recent years, the control has passed 
almost entirely out of the hands of the 
pupils into the hands of principals, teach- 
ers, coaches, and sponsoring authorities. 
It would seem that the time has come to 
return some degree of responsibility and 
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initiative to the pupils themselves if these 
activities are to contribute their fullest 
toward the education of the high-school 
boys and girls. There are some indica- 
tions that there is a slight trend in this 
direction. 

The movement to put football coaches 

into the grand-stands along with the spec- 
tators has made it possible for student 
captains to be more than mere figure- 
heads. In one school the athletes them- 
selves, by vote, selected those of their 
number deemed worthy to receive the 
cherished athletic letter award. In some 
places, student senates and councils are 
participating to a greater or lesser extent 
in the making of schedules and the ar- 
rangements for the conduct of the events. 
In Wisconsin, the state association is de- 
parting from the rules of the game as 
drawn up by the national rules commis- 
sions and adapting the rules more to the 
needs of high-school teams. Why not car- 
ry this movement still further and allow 
the students a voice in the making of the 
rules for their play? A return of some of 
the policy-determination and management 
of these contests to the students would 
make favorable a greater realization of 
the potential educational value to be found 
in these activities. 
7. CURTAILMENT OF SPECIALIZED 
COACHING. Highly specialized coaches 
have been engaged more and more fre- 
quently to spend their entire time in pre- 
paring athletic teams, debating teams, 
bands, orchestras, glee clubs, ete., for con- 
test events. There are innumerable evils 
inherent in this practice that are famil- 
iar to anyone who has been in close touch 
with the contest situation. 

Here again a modification is taking 
place that is most desirable. School au- 
thorities are getting away from the prac- 
tice of bringing in a special athletic coach 
for the playing season or a special speech 
or music trainer to prepare contestants 
for an important contest event. More and 
more they are coming to believe that a 
coach should be a teacher. This does not 
mean that a teacher with a full-time aca- 
demic program should handle these activ- 
ities as an extra load. It does not mean 
that teachers should be given coaching 
duties who have little training or aptitude 
for them. It does mean, however, that 
the coach should be a trained educator as 
well as a trained cot ch. 


Certain states have taken action pre- 
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venting the hiring of any coach or diree- 
tor who has not been certified as a teach- 
er. There is a growing tendency to en- 
gage those who have been trained from 
an educational standpoint for the conduct 
of these activities rather than those who 
have been “stars” on winning teams in 
their own high school and college days, 
More and more, teacher-training institu- 
tions are equipping prospective coaches 
and directors with the right educational 
ideals and attitudes as well as with the 
necessary skills for coaching, through 
courses, systematic observation, and sup- 
ervised practice. 

8. EQUALIZATION OF COMPETITIVE 
STRENGTH. Observant educators and 
trained mental hygeniests recognize the 
dangers to the school and to the partici- 
pant in too frevuent winning or too fre- 
quent losing. They realize how essential 
it is to provide a 50-50 chance for win- 
ning in all these contests. They also ree- 
ognize the physical harm that can be done 
in bringing together in the bodily-contact 
sports contestants of unequal strength. 

The necessity for a greater equalization 
of competitive power has been recognized 
in the growing tendency toward the clas- 
sification of schools for contest events. 
The basis for classification, however, is 
usually that of enrollment, the schools be- 
ing grouped into three or four classes ac- 
cording to size. Normally this method 
works in the right direction for, the larg- 
er the school, the more chances there are 
for superior performers and the greater 
the possibilities for selecting a more pro- 
ficient and powerful group of contestants. 
But quite often there are exceptions to 
this rule and a large group of highly 
skilled competitors may be found or de- 
veloped in a rather small school. 

Recognizing this possibility, more ef- 
fective methods of equalization have been 
sought. The most promising recommen- 
dation is that of Dr. Frederick Rand Rog- 
ers, formerly of the State Department of 
Education of New York, who advocates 
the matching of teams on the basis of & 
Strength Index and Physical Efficiency 
Quotient, which he has developed from 4 
series of physical and strength tests. Sim- 
ilarly, debating teams could be matched 
on a basis of Intelligence Quotients, or 
even on a basis of relative school stand- 
ings. Not much has been done along this 


line. but the suggestion holds intriguing 
possibilities. 


9. DEVELOPMENT OF GOOD SPORTSMAN- 
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SHIP. Many of the evils connected with 
these contests are due to the poor atti- 
tudes and wrong ideals prevalent among 
participants, sponsors, spectators, and ev- 
en the administrators of the schools. 
These attitudes are usually summed up 
under the term “sportsmanship” and 
many interesting experiments are being 
carried out along the line of inculcating 
higher standards of good sportsmanship 


among all concerned in the contests. 


Perhaps the most thorough and effec- 
tive of these campaigns is that which has 
been carried out for the past few years 
by the State Director of Interscholastic 
Athletics in Michigan. He has prepared 
an elaborate Sportsmanship Code which 
has been set up in most attractive form 
and published in the Yearbooks of the 
State Athletic Association. It has also 


‘been reproduced in large posters which 


are circulated for display in all the high 
schools of the state. ; 
Recently the campaign has entered an- 
other stage with the inauguration of a 
“Good Sportsmanship Contest.” Approv- 
ed officials in football and basket-ball are 
asked to rate schools. with which they 
come in contact in the matter of the ad- 
ministration .of. the. contests and. the 
sportsmanship exemplified. At the con- 
clusion of the season, blanks are sent to 


-the officials in these two sports and they 


rate the schools for whom they have of- 
ficiated.. The same general plan of rating 


is employed as has been followed in the 
rating of the officials by the schools; 
namely, (1) excellent, (2) good, (3) av- 
erage, (4) below average, (5) very poor. 
Under the head of administration such 
items are considered as correspondence, 
punctuality, game preparation, and con- 
trol of players and spectators. Sports- 
manshpi on the part of coaches, school of- 
ficials, players, and spectators, is consid- 
ered in making the sportsmanship rating. 
In this way ratings on sportsmanship are 
secured for all of the schools of the state 
and honor rolls are published in the Year- 
book at the end of each year. 

These innovations in the direction of 
fostering good sportsmanship are doing 
much to uplift the standards of athletic 
contests in Michigan and they could be 
extended very profitably to other types of 
contests and to other localities. 

Each of the modifications described 
and discussed above have been initiated 
in some section of the country or another 
and in a few cases have made some head- 
way toward universal adoption. All those 
interested in improving the status of the 
inter-school contest program should en- 
courage these developments in every way 
and.also keep their minds open for addi- 
tional. possibilities along these and simi- 
lar lines. 

Elmer H. Wilds is professor of Seccndary Ed- 
ucation,’ Western State Teachers College. Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 
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Small Vocal Groups 


ae George F. Strickling 


A MERICA’S most popular entertainment, 
the radio, has been responsible for a 


‘great many musical achievements, some 


good, others not so good, but: outstanding 


‘among them being the extreme variety 


that has been introduced’ into ‘vocal and 
Instrumental music combinations of from 
This in 
turn has started another circle in the 
realms of compositions ahd arrangements, 


whereby’ the composers and arrangers 


have turned their talents to the issuance 


‘of meritorious selections for this multi- 


tude of combinations. Old music has been 


poured over and re-set;.‘steals’ have been 
made from the vocal to the instrumental 
fields, and vice versa; bit still a great 
quantity of these selections are original 
in their own rights. Yet the demand still 
continues for music that will dovetail in- 
to the repertoire of some highly gifted 
small ensemble. ae ) 

What music teacher in some small town 
off the beaten path has not sighed self-de- 
preciatingly after having heard the per- 
formance of some highly developed a cap- 
pella choir, and felt humbled in. spirit and 
weary in body for not being able to pro- 
duce a choir equally as fine? The great- 
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est odds at the moment against him is 
that of a heavily superior enrollment, 
where the successtul conductor may have 
as many as 600 singers in daily training 
from which to select his 60 carefully chos- 
en performers, whereas the former may 
not have half that many in his entire 
school. Numbers are a great asset, but 
not by all means the greatest. Salesman- 
ship of the subject of music is even more 
necessary in the small school than in the 
larger one. 

One of the best selling points in any 
school is a versatility of musical ensem- 
bles that are primed and ready to sing or 
to play on short notice from any source of 
invitation, be it a service club, church at- 
fair, community enterprise, or an appear- 
ance before any of the many clubs exist- 
ing in the school. It is practically impos- 
sible for a large band or chorus to appear 
before each and all of the groups that 
are constantly seeking free entertainment 
from the school, when in many cases the 
audience often numbers less than half 
that of the visiting group. Blest is the 
music director then who can say “instead 
of the chorus we will be glad to let you 
have the boys octet whose repertoire of 
songs would fit in very well with your 
luncheon,” thus saving the big group for 
more important work and giving the small 
ensemble another chance to get a free 
meal and to strut their stuff. And what 
a kick those boys get in going out alone 
and being responsible for their own per- 
formance! 

If only there were some sort of a Bur- 
bank-ian method by which tenors could 
be manufactured in high schools, and in 
their leaving go to swell the ranks of 
church choirs and male choruses that are 
everywhere lamenting this serious min- 
ority of the male voice. But it is a rare 
school that does not have at least one ten- 
or around which to build a synthetic ten- 
or section, and often with this start, and 
the judicious use of a few altos or low 
sopranos, an adequate section can be built 
for the school chorus. Get this one tenor 
interested in music and he will work un- 
tiringly in the furtherance of a boys quar- 
tet. And of all the vocal combinations on 
the air today, it is quite safe to say that 
by far the most popular in a vote of lis- 
teners would be such male quartets as, 
The Revelers, Southernaires, and Mills 


Brothers. Once this boys quartet gets 


under way it will continue on its way un- 


der its own momentum, building up a 
highly desirable spirit among themselves, 
and getting loads of fun out of rehearsals 
and performances. Rehearsal time be. 
comes recreation time when “good fellows 
get together.” 

Quite often careful consideration will 
make it seem wise to organize a double 
quartet, or octet, in place of the quartet, 
first because of personalities involved, 
and second because of voice peculiarities 
of those being considered. To have a fine 
quartet means the binding together of 
four boys who can be pals at all times and 
subordinate themselves to one common 
purpose. About once in a high school 
generation does this occur. A tenor voice 
alone in a quartet may be inadequate and 
ineffective, but joined with another of op- 
posite qualities may produce a very satis- 
factory top part for the octet. Likewise, 
a timid singer with a good quality voice 
often proves more serviceable singing in 
company with another. 

Once this group is formed it must be 
fired with an enthusiasm that will keep it 
going with but occasional help from the 
director, and this enthusiasm can be 
quickly kindled or smothered in the se- 
lection of suitable music. Naturally one 
does not expect to hear a small group 
pounce upon a massive chorus selection 
and sing it with the great volume and 
breadth of tone that a chorus would pro- 
duce. The school choruses and glee clubs 
are rehearsing such music, so let’s not get 
the two confused in the beginning. We 
have long since passed the “Bulldog on 
the Bank” type of quartet erpertoire ma- 
terial also. In the selection of music then 
we have one of the first places where the 
music director can show his salesmanship 
qualities. The male chorus field of mu- 
sic is perhaps the most versatile when it 
comes to choosing for small groups, (but 
what a pitifully narrow field for really 
great male chorus music), for of all vocal 
combinations the male quartet is the most 
sentimental. Humor, broad comedy, sel- 
timent, vigor, and robustness are to 
found in great abundance, and then the 
modern popular songs lend themselves 80 
easily to an adaptation for quartets. It’s 
lots of fun to make arrangements youl- 
self for your groups. 

In the Ohio State Vocal Solo:and En- 
semble Contest the following limitation 
on ensembles is placed: boys, four 
eight voices; girls, two to nine; mixe@, 
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four to eight. Rarely do you find, outside 
of a few popular radio teams where com- 
edy dialog and music are mixed, two or 
three male voice combinations, although 
quite a number of popular orchestra mus- 
ic selections are pubblished with a vocal 
male trio. The most commonly accepted 
male group, however, is either the quar- 
tet or octet. 

Among the girls we find a greater num- 
ber of possible combinations, although un- 
fortunately the girls vocal ensembles are 
woefully lacking in possessing the “it” 
that appeals to an audience. In some 
places are still to be found the girls duet 
singing the “Whispering Hope” type of 
forlorn sentimental backwash of the 99’s. 
A girls trio makes a good starting place, 
but again, the same arguments set forth 
above in recommending a double instead 
of a single quartet may be applied in sug- 
gesting a double trio, or sextet, in place 
of the trio. In one feature alone the girls 
can outshine the boys, and that is in ap- 
pearance, for what is more radiant than 
six attractive girls becomingly dressed. 
In our state contest we have set the min- 
imum in girls voices as two, and the max- 
imum as nine, which gives a director an 
opportunity to enter a girls quartet or 
double quartet if he prefers the four-part 
to three-part music. Most directors find 
it a bit easier to work with the smaller 
number of voice parts as the singing will 
seem so much more clear cut than with 
the additional part included. 

Music for the girls is a problem, as they 
are always wanting to know why they 
can’t sing the catchy numbers the boys 
are doing, attributing to the music used 
a paramount reason for the boys appar- 
ently greater popularity. On the other 
hand, the girls can do their music so much 
more artistically and delicately that if 
they would only realize this they could 
compete more favorably with the boys. 
There is no reason why the girls should 
not have two or more cleverly arranged 
popular number in their repertoire, not 
necessarily as ‘hot’ as those generally 
sung by the Do, Re, Mi girls, but good 
melodic songs. 

A combination of boys and girls can 
very well start with a double quartet sing- 
ing four part music, and if there is an in- 
terest on the part of the director in de- 
veloping a choir that can sing unaccom- 
panied numbers then here is a good jump- 
ing off place. The madrigal school of the 


XVIth and XVIIth centuries is a regular 
storehouse of music for small mixed en- 
sembles with voice parts ranging from 
two to twelve, and once the youngsters 
really get introduced to this type of mu- 
sic there is no curbing their enthusiasm 
for more. The English Singers have been 
responsible for a large number of college 
and high school singing groups to pattern 
after their manner of sitting informally 
about a table or living room and singing 
in Elizabethan style. Costuming such 
groups is also highly effective. 

For all of these small groups it is best 
for the director to remain out of the pic- 
ture as much as possible. Appoint one 
of the group to take charge, call rehears- 
als, and take care of all details of perfor- 
mances. Even a group of madrigalists 
numbering sixteen can do very well with 
one of the students acting informally and 
inconspicuously as director. When the 
singers have their music learned well 
enough then the director may offer inter- 
pretive suggestions, but the director may 
be surprised at the good taste the ensem- 
ble may themselves show in working out 
something original. The groups will en- 
jov selecting some manner of dress that 
will give them uniformity of appearance, 
which also gives the director an opportun- 
itv to stress public annearance technique. 
Rich indeed will the director find himself, 
if in addition to a snlendid chorns. or 
choruses, he has carefully and skillfully 
developed various small ensembles within 
the larger units. Thev are well worth all 
the time and effort that one spends on 
them, and certainly will bring well earned 
credit to the school and to the music de- 
partment. 





George F. Strickling is director of Choral 
Music, Heights High School, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 





If education is to continue to receive 
and enjoy something like adequate moral, 
popular, and financial support, two things 
seem certain: First, the gap between the 
thinking of our professional leaders and 
that of the laymen must be kept relatively 
small. This must be accomplished with- 
out penalizing or impeding the progress 
of our leaders. Second, blind faith in ed- 
ucational institutions, and methods must 
be replaced by a well-formed, intelligent 
understanding of what we are doing and 
what we propose to do.—L. N. Morrissett. _ 
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Affirmative Rebuttal Plans 


Harold E. Gibson 


RESOLVED: 


That the Federal Govern ment should adopt the policy of equalizing 


educational opportunity throughout the nation by means of annual grants-to 
the several states for public elementary and secondary education. 


. REBUTTAL SPEECH is that section 
of the debate in which each debater 
attacks the statements of his opponents, 
and makes his final attempt to disprove 
the major contentions of his opponents, 
while at the same time he is rebuilding 
and strengthening his own contentions. 
In the actual time allotted to the debate 
the rebuttal constitutes only about one- 
third. In the importance-as regards the 
final decision the rebuttal speech makes 
up the major portion of the debate. The 
value of the rebuttal speech is not realized 
by the debater until he finds himself on 
the floor for his rebuttal speech and ex- 
periences the lack of preparation he has 
made for this important part of debating. 
No debater who expects to advance in the 
activity will allow this uncomfortable 
feeling of lack of rebuttal preparation to 
confront him on very many occasions. 

Skill: in refutation is the final accom- 
plishment that marks a really superior 
debater. It is generally a fact that no 
matter how carefully a _ constructive 
speech may have been prepared the op- 
posite team is likely to destroy the case in 
their rebuttal. As the debate is a series 
of rebuilding and tearing down argu- 
ments, the final success will come to the 
team that is the most successful in rebut- 
tal. 

The rebuttal speech also has a great 
effect on the final outcome of a debate be- 
cause it is in the rebuttal that real debat- 
ing skill is displayed. The -constructive 
speech may be written by a debate coach 
or teacher and then memorized by the de- 
bater and delivered in parrotlike fashion. 
Every pause, every voice inflection can 
be mastered to give the desired interpre- 
tations to the speech. This is net so with 
the rebuttal. The rebuttal is a speech 
that cannot be learned in advance. If 
such an attempt is made it will usually 
be disastrous to the debater. He will 
have a speech learned that will sound 





foolish and childish in the light of his op- 
ponent’s arguments. The rebuttal shows 
the judge clearly if the debater is able to 
take the arguments of his opponents and 
single them out so that he can defeat 
them. If he is able to do this and while 
he is defeating the important points that 
his opponent has made _ continue his 
speech in a fluent manner still hitting the 
arguments of his opponents he has dem- 
onstrated that he can think on his feet 
and at the same time tell clearly what he 
is thinking. This is the mark of a good 
debater. ' 

In order to reduce the all important re- 
buttal speech to its simplest form a set of 
rules will be given for the use of the be- 
ginning debater. These rules include the 
essentials of good rebuttal speaking and 
even the experienced debater will not dev- 
iate from these rules in any great degree. 


‘These important rules should be ‘used to 


a greater or less degree on every point 
handled in the rebuttal speéch. Aftér us- 
ing them for a time they will become me- 
chanical. The four rules are: 

(1) Quote the exact statement of the 
opponent that you are going to refute 
(This should’ be taken down verbatim 
during his speech. It is very poor debat- 
ing to fail'to have the exact words). 

(2) Give your refutation of the point 
as briefly as possible. (The briéfer the 
refutation is given the better effect it will 
have on the audience). 

(3) Show how this refutation has 
weakened your opponent’s arguments. ~ 

(4) Show how this argument’ has 
strengthened your own case. - (This may 
be either because of the weakening of the 
opponent’s case or because the failure to 
establish this point is essential to your 
opponent’s: case). - 

The debater who wishes to be ‘effeetive 
must never fail to give full consideration 
to all four of these points. For the sake 


of clarity vou must give the exact state- 
ment of your opponent. 


Exactness can- 
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not be stressed too much at this point. If 

you are not exact he will slip out of your 

reach by merely claiming a misquotation. 

If he does this the effectiveness of your 

rebuttal is lost. Never allow an oppon- 

ent to clear himself of your attacks be- 
cause you have been careless in quoting 
him. 

Although the second part of the rebut- 
tal is important it need not consume much 
time. Rather it should be to the point and 
is usually accomplished by reading a 
short statement of some well known auth- 
ority. Although the actual presentation 
consumes a small amount of time the ac- 
tual preparation for this section of the 
rebuttal speech takes many weeks of dili- 
gent pre-season study. The debater who 
has studied the question the hardest will 
have at his disposal the greater amount 
of rebuttal material to use in disproving 
his opponent’s points. 

The final part of the rebuttal speech is 
the clinching of the arguments you have 
presented by showing how you have weak- 
ened the arguments of your opponents 
and strengthened the arguments of your 
own case. These last two steps must be 
done properly to convince the audience 
that you are really tearing down the ar- 
guments of your opponents. 

Below will be given several single argu- 
ments of the negative on the debate ques- 
tion. These are only single arguments 
that could well be fitted into a total re- 
buttal speech. Each of these examples 
will contain the four essentials outlined 
above. The last example will have each 
essential numbered as they were number- 
ed above. 

NEGATIVE ARGUMENT: We cannot afford 
to adopt a system of federal aid to edu- 
cation because such a system will weak- 
en local pride and local responsibility 
in the schools. 
AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL: My opponent, 

the second speaker, has stated that we 
cannot afford to adopt a system of federal 
aid to education because such a system 
will weaken local pride and local respon- 
sibility in the schools 

The actual fact is that there is a great 
amount of local pride in the schools of the 
towns that have fine school buildings well 
emnipned and supplied with magnificent 
athletic grounds. This pride exists today 
and shonld continue to exist. On the oth- 
er hand there are a great number of 
schools that have only one room located 


in a small town. The teacher is paid about 
$10 per week, and lives in comparative 
poverty. Maybe the teacher has not been 
paid for a year. Some towns have their 
schools closed. Do these towns have local 
pride in their schools? Have you ever 
visited in a town and had your host take 
you out and point with pride at their one 
room school where the teacher is a mere 
high school graduate working for 35 dol- 
lars a month? We doubt if you have, yet 
there are many of this type of schools in 
our country today. 

The question for debate is that we 
should equalize educational opportunities. 
This means that the schools that are the 
pride of their communities will be retain- 
ed. It also means that the schools that 
are eye-sores to their respective commun- 
ities will be made to be schools in which 
the community will express local pride. 

We have defeated the argument of our 
opponents by showing that exactly the 
opposite effect will take place if Federal 
aid is given to education than the solution 
which they suggest. Instead of weaken- 
ing local pride, Federal aid will actually 
increase local pride in all schools of the 
country which certainly is an argument 
for the affirmative case. 

NFGATIVE ARGUMENT: The adoption of 
Federal aid to education will result in 
federal control and domination of edu- 
cation thus taking the control from the 
local community. 

AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL: My opponent 
has stated that the adonvtion of federal 
aid to education will result in federal con- 
trol and domination of education thus tak- 
ing the control from the local community. 

This objection brought up by the neg- 
ative, however, has not been the actual 
case. For instance, in the fields of voca- 
tional education and that of forestry 
schools the federal government has donat- 
ed huge sums of money to maintain. The 
results in these fields have not tended to 
prove that the federal government takes 
control. The experience is to the con- 
trary, as the federal government has been 
very careful to maintain local control. We 
will even go so far as to ask the negative 
to give us some examples of where the 
federal government has dictated to teach- 
ers receiving Smith-Hughes aid. There 
are many such teachers in the country, 
and if the federal government is domin- 
atine this field and taking away local con- 
trol there should be many instances which 
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they could mention. We believe, however, 

that there are few, if any, cases that they 

can present. 

In conclusion the negative have present- 
ed a hypothetical danger that might 
exist, but which happily does not exist. 
They have weakened their own case and 
strengthened ours as they are arguing 
theory and we are arguing and presenting 
actual facts to disprove this theory. 
NEGATIVE ARGUMENT: We cannot adopt 

federal aid to education as the treasury 

already has a deficit and cannot take 
on the additional burden at this time. 

AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL: The negative 
team argues that we cannot adopt federal 
aid to education as the treasury already 
has a deficit and cannot take on the ad- 
ditional burden at this time. ' 

They are failing to consider that these 
deficits are not a regular expenditure of 
the government, and that in a period of 
about twenty years we will be able to 
wipe out this national deficit. The gov- 
ernment today is well within its regular 
expenditures, and would have a comfor- 
table surplus if it were not for the relief 
measures now being placed in effect. 

What we propose is that the federal 
government devise some tax that will 
take the money from the rich states that 
has come to them from the poorer states 
but which under the present plan is un- 
equally distributed. Today much of the 
school tax money in the state of New 
York originated in the poorer states of 
the South. We wish to have the govern- 
ment distribute this money where needed 
by a new form of taxation. We do not 
wish to have the government pay this out 
of the treasury today and thus make con- 
ditions worse. 

NEGATIVE ARGUMENT: There are better 
methods of solving this problem. One 
of these better methods is that of al- 
lowing each state to distribute funds 
to equalize educational opnortinities. 
AFFIRMATIVE REBUTTAL: (1) The neg- 

ative have stated that a better method of 

solving this problem is to allow each state 
to distribute its funds to equalize educa- 
tional opnortunities. 

(2) When they demand that the 
states be allowed to distribute the funds 
to eaualize educational opportunities they 
are failing to meet the question squarely. 
Thev are arguing for the present system 
as the states at the present time have dis- 
tributive funds to attempt to equalize ed- 
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ucational opportunities. The facts clear. 
ly show that some states, in fact practical. 
ly all of the southern states, do not have 
the wealth per pupil in order to give them 
the best of educational advantages. For 
instance, New York spends $191 per pu- 
pil per year while Georgia spends only 
$34 per pupil per year. At the same time 
there are such ditferences in the amount 
of money spent on each pupil in school, 
the two states are making practically 
identical efforts to maintain their schools, 
In other words, Georgia is working ag 
hard as New York and taxing her citizens 
as heavily in accordance to their ability to 
pay as the wealthier state. This identical 
effort, however, gives one state six times 
as many school funds as it gives the poor- 
er state. It can very easily be seen that 
the poorer states cannot solve the problem 
no matter how hard they try. 

(3) We have defeated the arguments 
of the negative by showing that they are 
failing to meet the question and are real- 
ly arguing for our’ present — system. 
(4) We have strengthened the affirma- 
tive case by showing that even if we 
should attempt to patch up the present 
system it would not work because of the 
differences in state ability to raise school 
monies. 

What to include in the Third Affirma- 
tive Rebuttal Speech. 

1. Restate the issues of the debate for 
the affirmative. 

2. State the negative issues briefly 
and show how you have defeated them. 

3. Show how you have defended the 
points in your case that have been attack- 
ed by your opponents. 

4. Stress all places where the affirm- 
ative has been superior to the negative 
in the use of strategy. 

5. List the authorities used by the af- 
firmative. 





The future of America will not be serv- 
ed by turning boys and girls out from 
school and kicking them  jailward.— 
Worth McClure. 





The school administrator will gradual- 
ly accept a higher degree of responsibility 
for the planning of school buildings.—N. 
L. Engelhardt. 





The only sure thing we face is change. 
What are we doing to prepare pupils for 
John Dewey. 
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The Mimeographed Annual 


H. L. Firebaugh 


ko THE past two years now, we have 
been adding another feature to our 
extra curricular activities in the form of 
the mimeographed annual. Perhaps the 
first question that will strike your mind 
is that it must be a messy, sloppy job with 
very little effect. Not so. It is superior 
to the printed annual in many respects 
I can think of and is just as neat, more 
original and many times more educational 
and less expensive. 

The idea of a mimeographed year book 
among schools is not entirely a new pro- 
ject since one or two companies are going 
about over the country selling a cheap 
skeleton book which in itself sells for 
more than our complete book costs us. 
Therefore, we design, plan, print and 
make our own book from scratch to fin- 
ish. It is more fun and more inspiring 
and greatly treasured by both students 
and parents in the community. Here is 
how we do it: 

In our small high school, placed down 
among the Allegheny mountains of Vir- 
ginia, we have only 110 students enrolled. 
Money is scarce and we can’t put out a 
lavish book. And after two years of work 
on the project, I say honestly that two 
hundred dollars more could not have made 
a better book because we planned every 
detail with care and figured costs before 
beginning. 

I go before the school each fall and out- 
line the work for the books. I have an 
estimate of how many will be sold. Each 
class as a whole with the teacher, each 
club, each athletic organization and activ- 
ity in the school with individual sponsors 
begin gathering material for the partic- 
ular body. All members contribute. This 
work is handed in to the officers of the 
class and teacher. The best is selected 
throughout the year, the next best and 
the rest is thrown out. 

In the meantime the Senior class, which 
always sponsors the annual, has elected 
officers or have taken some from the 
school at large and have added what en- 
couragement is needed. Each class each 
vear looks forward to being Seniors and 
thereby having the privilege of sponsor- 


ing the annual. The classes vie for hon- 
ors, each voting its book the best of those 
printed. It is fun, good natured rivalry 
and adds zest to the program. 

We find that this work is a great help 
in the English classes and credit for the 
material handed in is given, so everything 
dove-tails into something else. 

In the early Spring the material reach- 
es the editors who revise, weed out, and 
make suggestions. 

In the meantime we have selected the 
kind, finish and color and weight of paper 
to be used in our book. Ordinary mime- 
ograph paper is too light, the printing 
will show through from the reverse side. 
Many other papers will not do on account 
of finish which will not readily absorb 
ink. Then too, you need a paper with 
some body—something that is not easily 
torn. Last vear we used an antique fin- 
ish paper and this year a 50 pound sub- 
stance Sulgrave finish gray paper—beau- 
tiful when borded in light blue ink and 
printed in a good grade mimeograph ink. 
The cheap ink will seep and spread— 
don’t use it on expensive work. 

We have also selected the material for 
the backs—something pliable but with 
body and strength. There is some good 
stuff made but it is difficult to locate. 


Next, if we are to design our own bor- 
der we make the master copy and copy 
that on the stencil and do any shading we 
care to with a screen guide. This paper 
is carefully run through the mimeograph 
machine by hand—one sheet at a time to 
insure uniformity of border and end mar- 
gins. <A thick paper will vary in an auto- 
matic machine regardless of how much 
the machine cost. So it is a little better 
too take your time and the sheets will 
have to be slip-sheeted anyway to insure 
a neat job. So one man or girl can oper- 
ate the machine as fast as the sheets can 
be slipped. On the left hand of the 814 
by 11 sheet we left a margin wider than 
the right hand to offset the space taken up 
when the sheets were bound inside the 
foldet. When the sheet is turned over 
and printed again the two borders, on 
each side, will coincide, as it were. Not 
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so if you use the automatic feed. And if 
you have a very small margin when you 
go to print your material inside the bor- 
der on your sheet some of it will overlap 
and run into your border designs. Then 
your book is not uniform. 

We also run off a few sheets of white 
mimeograph paper with borders on them. 
These we gave to the typists who typed 
within the borders and arranged the ma- 
terial at the same time, all of the mater- 
ial at the same time, all of the material! as 
it would appear in the annual. So when 
the typist begins to cut her stencil, she 
inserts a white sheet with border under 
the stencil and cuts her stencil within the 
borders showing, leaving like margins. 
The same is done for page two. Then 
when the final pages are being mimeo- 
graphed, little if anything will have to be 
done with your paper guides on the ma- 
chine. Unless you think about this be- 
fore hand you may, as we did on one oc- 
casion, find that the paper guides cannot 
be moved far enough to allow for your 
side margins. So you save time by first 
spacing on your stencil. 

Due to an epidemic of measles in our 
school and the shortening of the term this 
year, we had a printer to print the bor- 
ders for us at a very low cost because we 
did not have time in which to do it at the 
last. But with the new process of electro- 
typing a stencil, you get just as good a 
job as a printer will do. 

You have your dummy annual—even a 
note book will do, with each page lettered 
or numbered and what you are to print on 
the corresponding annual page clearly 
shown on the dummy sheets. As the typ- 
ist finishes a page she can check the dum- 
my sheet. In this way you do not dupli- 
cate or mimeograph on the wrong side of 
the page. 

I, personally, supervise all the mimeo- 
graphing, for neatness, no leaks in sten- 
cils, etc. We file each stencil after blot- 
ting it with newspaper which is porous 
and will absorb ink. Use a wax or cor- 
responding cover. If the stencils get hot 
they will stick together and tear. Then, 
too, nine times out of ten you will need 
that same stencil because you ruin several 
pages, lose several or something happens. 
On pages where you are to place pictures 
add a few extra sheets in case you spoil 
several. 

For division sh«ets between classes, 
clubs and other activities, we use a heav- 


ier weight paper in a different color. If 
you have drawn designs and ink them 
very heavily, there is a tendency for the 
design to show through the paper more 
plainly than mere typing. However, if 
you have the right kind of paper you wil] 
not need a special paper for division 
sheets unless you want the added color 
and finish which they give to your book, 

On the sheets wherever necessary, we 
use lettering guides for captions and of 
course, shadings with screens on our de- 
signs. 

We use the bordered sheets for our ad- 
vertising. Presently I can show you how 
you can mimeograph your annual and not 
pay a cent for it. But for the advertis- 
ing, you will have spaced your pages be- 
fore hand and sell your advertisements 
to fit these spaces. We used. lettering 
guides, a typewriter and any designs fur- 
nished by the advertisers which they 
wanted copied. This last we did with a 
stylus. Your art students can do all this 
work. 

Now for the pictures, and these are 
usually about two-thirds of the whole cost 
of your book if you paste them on the 
sheets. More if you have die cuts made 
and have them printed on special paper 
for that work. We paste our pictures for 
the sake of less cost. 

I have a photographer come to the 
school and photograph the whole student 
body and, as with my school, the grade 
children too. We usually sell about $75 
to $125 worth of individual pictures and 
folders. The same photographer photo- 
graphs all the high schools in our county 
with the understanding that no student is 
obligated to buy unless he wants to. 

For the annual we get a price of one 
half cent per small individual picture. 
These are not the best or the nicest nor 
the worst. We could spend more but we 
get a good job: This year we used the in- 
dividual pictures and set up a composite 
group for the Juniors and Sophomores. 
The Freshman class and other pictures 
were group pictures which the photog- 
rapher made at 4 cents each—4x6 inches 
in my case. 

We used a rubber cement in pasting 
the pictures because it can be bought in 
big lots and because it is the only glue 
that will not stain the paper and that you 
can wipe off with a cloth after dried. It 
holds the pictures firmly in all weather. 
Should you care to, you may tip the cor- 
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ners of your pictures with colored tips. 
Sometimes this 1s more attractive. W hie 
you are pasting the pictures they must be 
yubbed with a cloth to get the glue trom 
under the middle ot tne picture or elise 
the picture wil ride around on the sur- 
plus glue. ‘They should be weighted down 
jor a couple OL nours, a hand press 1s fine 
tor pressing them but be sure to sup sheet 
each page with picture with white, clean 
sheets lu Keep O11 Wel printing from otner 
sources. . 
a nen the pictures are pasted and all is 
finished, you Will need some strips OI pa- 
per the length of your sheets and of the 
same color which you will paste on the 
sneets containing picltures—wvone strip per 
page Ol pictures piaced even along tne 
eage that is to go into your binder. this 
compensates tor the vnickness of your 
picture and when ail sheets ot the annual 
are placed together they do not kick up 
in tront or behind but lie flat. 

Then you are ready to piace your book 
in your folder. but if you are careful, 
you waited until your book was finished 
and the thickness known before you scor- 
ed your backs. In this way, the backs are 
scored or tailored to exactiy fit your book. 
Then you take your completed annual and 
punch three holes along the left side ac- 
cording to your notion. Two holes for 
fastening is insecure as the pages will slip 
and turn. 

Through the end holes you will run 
your ribbon or cord ends from the top 
down. Bring them togegther at the bot- 
tom and insert both ends through the mid- 
dle hole and bring them up, one on each 
side of the cord on top. Then you tie a 
bow and have a secure, neat job. Your 
book is finished. How much did it cost? 
As much as you wanted to make it. 

This year out of the enrollment in my 
school of 110 we printed 60 books and 
cleared money on them. In reality I could 
afford to give a book to each of sixty peo- 
ple plus a cash donation. We had our 
annual, original and complete with abso- 
lutely no cost but plus the training, ex- 
nes; educational advantages and the 
un, 

Here is how all of that was done: We 
have a Stunt night or for a more polite 
term, Variety program each year to take 
care of the cost of the pictures. Each 
Class with teacher and officers, club, and 
activity was responsible for several 
stunts. They got together and decided 
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what each was to do to make a well round- 
ed program. We practiced only ten days. 
We gave the program and cleared forty 
some dollars in a small community at tea 
and twenty cents per person. 

The most likely students were picked 
from the upper classes and came to me 
for a sales taik. Then they went after ad- 
vertising anywhere within a radius of 35 
miles. ‘they got a liberal education out of 
selling advertisements and we secured a 
hundred and twenty-three dollars. Not all 
of this was clear as you will see because 
of some little expense in securing the ad- 
vertisements. But it has been my exper- 
ience that once you do a job and the peo- 
ple see what kind of advertisements you 
can make, they will advertise more read- 
ily than if you had the advertisements 
printed and gave part of the money to 
the printer. With our method, the money 
was kept within the school. 

The money secured from stunt night 
and advertising more than paid for our 
annuals including everything bought for 
the work. 

I am enthusiastic over the project and 
so are all the students and most of the 
parents. It is a home-made job. The stu- 
dents receive a training and supervision 
in this work that they cannot get out of 
anything else. There is a pride and a spir- 
it that you get here which you cannot 
command out of anything else in school. 
It is organized and worked at throughout 
the year and is not a big load at any time. 
The work is equalized. Then when you 
finish you have a product unlike anyone 
else’s and it is original from cover to 
cover. None of us can estimate the joy 
and pleasure and reflection to come to 
these students because of a project of this 
kind in a school. Their lives are enrich- 
ed that much more and after all the school 
exists for the pupils, not the pupils for the 
school. 


H. L. Firebaugh is principal of Eagle Rock 
High School, Eagle Rock, Virginia. 





It has always appeared to me that pro- 
fessors of education were much more 
willing to apply the theories and prac- 
tices of education to others than to their 
own activities —A. S. Barr. 





Popular education will forever be the 
necessary corollary to popular govern- 
ment.—Commissioner Zook. 
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Deaf and Dumb Judges 


Joe Berryman 


ORD HAS COME to me of a contest in 

which the judges gave one band ten 
extra points because they had four, shiny, 
new French horns,and commented at 
length on the beautiful tone and the im- 
provement in the tonal quality of the band 
because of their addition. It was discov- 
ered later that the horns had been receiv- 
ed only two days prior to the contest and 
the director had stuffed the mouth pieces 
with wax to make certain no foul tones 
were emitted therefrom. The judges 
were undoubtedly judging with the optic 
sense and to the utter disregard of the 
ear, although they tried to make the pub- 
lic believe they were using both. 

Exhibit B concerns the oboe. In a con- 
test in another part of the country the 
judge marveled at the fine technic and 
tone of the oboe player only to find later 
(by the director’s admission) that the 
oboe had been played only when the band 
was playing fortissimo in a tutti move- 
ment. The judge had heard a C soprano 
saxophone with a thin reed which had 
been seated directly behind the oboe. 

These two instances go to show that 
not enough care is used in selecting 
judges, for the criticism and comments 
of the judge should be the material ben- 
efit derived from competition. A contest 
is a total failure if no constructive crit- 
icism is offered and if the judges are not 
capable of offering suggestions that will 
help the director to build a better band. 

Just because a certain individual dir- 
ects a band or has directed one does not 
mean that he is qualified to judge a band 
contest. He must be whole-heartedly in- 
terested in improving bands. He must 
give his undivided attention to the organ- 
ization playing, and study the conductors’ 
score carefully. 

In another contest recently one of the 
judges was asked if a certain passage was 
in unison, two-part or three-part and 
could not answer the question even after 
hearing three bands play the number and 
having a full score with which to follow 
them. Such ignorance and neglect should 


not be tolerated. Contests for mere com- 
petition should not be held as they cause 
more dissatisfaction and discontent than 
they can possibly make up for in added 
enthusiasm on the part of the partici. 
pants. 

Some directors take their bands to con- 
tests and hide them away in barns or bus- 
ses and refuse to let them hear the other 
bands, thinking that they will become 
frightened or overconfident depending on 
their comparative ability. Surely the stu- 
dents should be allowed to hear all the 
bands play. This not only causes keener 
interest but many times new ideas are 
advanced that are of material benefit to 
the individual. In some cases directors 
are ashamed to let their students see an- 
other director in action for fear of their 
personal criticism of his mistakes. 

Contests where the band is given only 
a grade and no suggestions for its better- 
ment are as a general rule largely a waste 
of time and money. A few nickel-plated 
cups should not be the object of our con- 
tests. A secretary should be furnished 
each judge to record in short-hand his 
remarks as each band plays. Surely any 
capable judge can find enough comments 
to fill one or two pages on any band that 
might play. Each section should be men- 
tioned and each solo passage. The crit 
icism of all bands in each class should be 
sent to the director of each band in that 
class so that they may profit by the sug- 
gestions of the judges regarding each 
band and may see clearly why they: won 
or in what points they were weak. 

Too often judges are selected by a com- 
mittee who have had no experience of 
particular interest in the matter, even us 
ing voice and piano teachers who could 
not possibly be capable as they hardly 
know one instrument from another a 
cannot distinguish proper orchestral tone 
when they hear it. Only experien 


band leaders should be used and certainly 
not soloists on one instrument as they 
have a tendency to grade the band by the 
manner in which this particular instru 
ment is played, ignoring the band as 4 
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whole. 

Judges should not sit together nor com- 
pare comments and grades. Each should 
be well enough qualified to stand on his 
own feet and say what is wrong and why. 
The scores of all judges should be aver- 
aged for the final result. In a recent con- 
test two judges were employed and the 
results checked only to find that they had 
exactly the same score sheet even to the 
individual point on every hand. They did 
not hesitate to say that they had made the 
same score together and later admitted 
they had done so in order to avoid any 
discrepancy. A judge who cannot grade 


the bands from his own knowledge and ex- 
perience has no business serving in that 
capacity. 

These men should give consideration to 
instrumentation, but only in so far as it 
is heard. The eye should not play a more 
prominent part than the ear, in fact the 
reverse should be the case. When a per- 
fect instrumentation is seen, the real 
judge will expect to hear a perfect instru- 
mentation. Shiny, new French horns that 
appeal to the eye alone deserve no extra 
marks on the score sheet, and should give 
the judge a chance to prove that he is 
neither deaf nor dumb. 


How Big a School Project Can Become 


O. R. Parsons 


oR A school activity to grow into a city 

institution within five years is no 
small achievement. Such, in a nutshell, 
is the history of the Current Events Club 
of the Big Spring (Texas) high school. 
Since October, 1929, the year of its be- 
ginning, it has built up and seen housed 
ina home of its own, the West Texas 
Museum. As the museum has grown, so 
has the club. 

The Current Events Club was organ- 
ized as an extra-curricular activity by 
Mrs. Mary Bumpass, teacher of history 
in the Big Spring high school. The im- 
portance of visual education was, and is, 
one of her tenets. Her Current Events 
Club was, therefore, encouraged to draw 
upon more than contemporary history for 
its monthly programs. She wanted her 
pupils to see the world they talked about. 
To this end she suggested the first year 
that they write for pamphlets and pic- 
tures from leading railroad and steam- 
shin lines, Chambers of Commerce, fac- 
tories and mines in the United States, al- 
so to ambassadors, to ministers, and to 
consuls in twenty-one foreign countries. 

By the following spring, when the sec- 
ond year students were studying Modern 
European history and the expansion of 
Eurone in the Eighteenth Century, it oc- 
curred to the teacher that if she could 





sponsor through the club a desk trip 
around the world she would give her stu- 
dents a new breadth of outlook that would 
be invaluable in correlation with history 
and of value the rest of their lives. When 
the club had procured its literature from 
the twenty-one countries, these data, in 
addition to books from the school library, 
furnished information for the trip. 

When the club met again in the fall of 
1930, its entire membership was enthus- 
iastic and ready for work, and new mem- 
bers were eager to join. There was en- 
thusiasm running high—steam to be con- 
verted into power by a sponsor with a 
vision. 

The club had collected more than fold- 
ers and pictures in replies to its letters 
for information. It had samples of crop 
products, mine ore, and a miscellaneous 
assortment of articles . . . This small col- 
lection was the actual beginning of the 
West Texas Memorial Museum. 


During 1930 the program of the club 
dealt with subjects related to visual edu- 
cation. As the pupils began to conceive of 
education in terms of seeing actual ob- 
jects of a bygone age, they began to bring 
to school all kinds of old relics, such as old 
Spanish spurs, Civil War firearms. Con- 
federate money, Indian flint knives. Some 
students found the remains of a prehis- 
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toric animal in a crumbling cliff not far 
away and brought in parts of its skeleton 
including its huge thigh bone. 

In addition to giving encouragement to 
this work she built up an interest in mak- 
ing miniatures of objects connected with 
history. The students set to work mak- 
ing miniature sailing ships, galleys of the 
Roman era, engines like those in the first 
part of the Industrial Revolution, air- 
planes, oil wells, a pictorial history of the 


county. These seemed too valuable to be 
destroyed, so they went into the museum 
collection. 


By this time the collection was becom- 
ing a problem to handle. It first occupied 
a small anteroom; then a larger room. It 
threatened to overflow that. One of the 
other teachers was appointed curator; 
she kept a list of the objects presented. 
As town people began making donations, 
and some of them loans, she had to know 
who gave what and whether it was a loan 
or a gift. 

Then Mrs. Bumpass, acting for the Cur- 
rent Events Club called on the high school 
Parent-Teachers’ Association and the cit- 
izens of the town to assist her in obtain- 
ing a home for this display. 

From the very first her objective was 
clearly in mind, and throughout she has 
remained the guiding spirit of the muse- 
um. If she had expected the town to take 
over the project entirely, it would have 
failed her. The P.T.A. and a small group, 
abort six women in all, worked with her. 

When the women found they could get 
a home for the objects so that they had a 
right to speak of them as a museum, they 
began to interest the men. A board of 
trustees was elected and the organization 
was chartered and incorporated to put it 
on a solid foundation for growth. The 
interest of the ward schools was solici- 
ted and easily obtained. 

The museum association held monthly 
meetings in a downtown hotel. Sometimes 
the meetings were featured by programs 
of addresses and music; more often they 
were devoted entirely to raising funds for 
the housing of the ever-growing number 
of objects. 

The Current Events Club was not be- 
ing neglected, however. Its programs 
were even more interesting. It became 
so popular that one class room could not 
hold all the pupils who wanted to attend, 
and the school auditoruim was used. Peo- 
ple came to tell its members of their trips 
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abroad; a director of a national park jn 
Colorado showed motion picture slides, 
Such numbers as these continued to broad. 
en its outlook. The pupils were still made 
to feel responsible for the museum al- 
though its financing had passed into older 
hands. 

Only two years were required for the 
relics to become a larger collection than 
the school could manage, but three years 
were necessary for the adults to find a 
home for the relics 

In this case, a suitable place was found 
in a fire station abandoned by the county, 
It could not be leased or sold. The garage 
where the fire engine had been kept was 
turned over to the Museum association. 
To get the place into shape cost money, 
and many men and women who had no 
idea of the amount of material stored 
away at school thought the place could 
never be filled sufficiently to make a 
showing. The sponsor of the project 
knew better. 
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She spent a year gently prodding the 
town people to work, fully determined not 
to open the building to the public until it 
was in shape and could present the relics 
attractively. Little by little she was help- 
ed. People donated labor, materials and 
worlds of suggestions. Finally the floor 
was cemented evenly, a fire place was 
built of native stone to offset the barn-like 
appearance of the huge room, the celiing 
was plastered a light blue and the walls a 
buff, and a room was set aside for a cur- 
ator’s room. 

Then began the job of raising money to 
buy showcases for display purposes and 
to safeguard the mere valuable of the col- 
lections. Some cases were donated; some 
were bought. The details of the plans 
were gradually worked out as a result of 
patience and diligence. This part of the 
work was beyond the scope of the Current 
Events club, but the pupils did their part 
in staging little plays and raising small 
sums, all of which helped considerably. 

When time for opening the building to 
the public arrived, the school children put 
their shoulders to the wheel and did more 
than the town people They wrote -cards 


for display, typed lists of articles, ran er- 
rands. They did all the janitor work and 
most of the clerical work. Even though 
the women acted as hostesses and guides 
during the opening week, the members of 
the Current Events club, including many 
of its alumni, were on hand to help in this 
matter also. 

Today the,Museum is a fact, not a the- 
ory of visual education or merely a school 
project. But-it has not yet outgrown the 
Current Events Club; we hope that it nev- 
er will. People speak of it-as if it were 
a.civic - institution; in fact few people 
know of the Museum’s real origin. But 
it is still a project -of the Current Events 
Club, and as it grows the pupils will grow 
with it. It stands today as an inspiration 
to students—those of the past who wrote 
the first letters to foreign ambassadors 
and planned a Museum in their talks, 
those of the present who are working in it 
every Saturday, those. of. the future who 
look forward to becoming members of the 
Current Events Club—te work for some- 
thing bigger and better, something of per- 
manence. something —_ will outlive even 
the members. ' 


| ~.. Plymouth Days 


' Berenice Mueller Ball 


A Chasiaioiie Festival of the New Type | 


Sans schodis aré Using prosrams com- 


posed of seasonal, departmental material 
molded into dramatic units by the stu- 
dents themselves for their entertainments. 
In this. festival the students in English 
may adapt, any of the Thanksgiving stor- 
ies for Episode IIT and another complete 
Episode-may ‘be added.about Miles Stand- 
ish if desired. The suggested’ song ma- 
terial’ may be augmented -with other sea- 
sonal songs from, the Music Department. 

The dance. pantomimes also follow the 
new trends in free, expressionistic por- 
trayals and are just as effective with a 
small as with a large group of dancers. 
These dances may be replaced with oth- 
ers in suitable -mood-from the repertoire 


‘ 
\ ” 


of the Physical en Geneaienans if 
necessary. The difficulty of the actions 
in, the suggested pantomimes may also be 
adapted to the ability of the dancers.. This 
work very definitely unites the efforts of 
the Music and the Phy sical Education_de- 
partments. 

The writing of the Student’s and the 
National Prayers, the best one of which 
is to be selected and read by the author, 
calls on the English «téachers ‘again. Mak- 
ing the’ programs is the work of the Art 
students. The. entire presentation with 
the staging details is the work-of ‘the Dra- 
matics classes. “Plymouth Days” ‘is thus 


a project for the entire school. 
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THE SETTING 

Although no definite setting is neces- 
sary (the cyclorama is just as effective) 
it might add to the effect if trees could 
be seen on either side, backstage, for Epi- 
sode I, representing England and Amer- 
ica with a break between as the Atlantic 
for which a blue drop could be used. A 
forest drop would be ideal for the remain- 
der of the festival. A huge log fire should 
be added downstage left for Episodes II 
and III. If the stage is small, the proces- 
sion in Episode IV might use the aisles 
and proceed up to the stage with greater 
effectiveness than if the stage alone were 
used. 

The Costumes 

These, too, are very much a matter of 
choice. The “Men” may simply wear 
paper-towel collars over dark suits or 
very elaborate Pilgrim costumes may be 
worked out, complete to the tin buckles 
for the shoes. 

The dancers should be dressed alike. A 
very practical and effective costume is 
one made of dark grey voile or rayon, 
knee-length, sleeveless, cut Grecian fash- 
ion, with a plaited belt of the grey mater- 
ial and a large white collar. This com- 
bines freedom of action with the appro- 
priate “feeling.” The Waves of the At- 
lantic shonld wear similarly cut costumes 
in blue. without the collars, of course, and 
should have matching scarfs, two yards 
in leneth made of China silk if possible. 
This silk de-colors and re-dyes readily so 
the investment is really a wise one. If 
girls are to represent men in Episode II 
they could add hats and game bags to the 
basic grey costume as suggestive detail. 

Indians are always easy and interesting 
to costume. Turkey feathers may be 
dyed by the Art department to make or- 
nate headdresses. Massasoit will need a 
peace pipe. 

EPISODE I 


The Pilgrims embark in the Mayflower, 
cross the Atlantic, and land at Plymouth. 
They marval at the new country and 
thank God for having brought them safe- 
ly to their new homes. 

Characters: Pilgrims, friends who re- 
main in England, Waves. 

Music: Prayer of Thanksgiving (Neth- 
erlands Hymn) Full orchestra (or piano) 
and singers. Use all three verses and in- 
terludes with the first verse repeated as a 
solo off-stage very softly. 

Action 1. First verse—Tableau. Waves 


covered with the scarfs lie at intervals 
across the back of the stage representing 
the Ocean. The kneeling crowd, one of 
whom holds an English flag, sings the 
verse through. During interlude the 
waves slowly rise, the Pilgrim dancers 
form the outline of a boat by joining 
hands and the others get in the boat thus 
formed. Those on shore wave solemnly, 
Using the waltz run as the fundamental 
movement the boat sways across the 
ocean. The waves use the waltz balance 
and wave scarfs from side to side in per- 
fect unison. 

2. Second verse—The crossing as just 
described. 

3. Third verse—The landing. Boat 
stops. The Pilgrims jump to shore. Those 
comprising the boat may also now be Pil- 
grims once more. They point out the 
marvals of the new land. They exult at 
being on solid ground once more. They 
are called to prayer of thanks for a safe 
journey. They assemble and kneel dur- 
ing interlude. 

A. First 


verse repeated—solo _ off- 
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stage, very softly but with the words 

spoken very clearly. Grows softer and 

softer, the waves gradually subside. The 

Pilgrims remain kneeling throughout. 

The lights fade out. Peace and calm. 
Curtain 

Add fire downstage left and forest drop. 
EPISODE II 


Plymouth is built 

Characters: Pilgrim men and women, 
Governor Bradford, Miles Standish. 

Music: Come, Ye Thankful People, 
Come—repeated as often as necessary for 
the action by orchestra alone. Taps—solo. 
Vesper hymn—Seymour: Softly Now the 
Light of UVay—as many verses as desired. 

Note: If boy dancers are sufficiently 
interested and trained they will take the 
Men’s parts here. If not, girls may very 
well do so because rhythmic unity rather 
than actual representation is the effect 
sought. 

Actions: 

1. Governor’ Bradford and _ Miles 
Standish patrol at intervals across the 
front and the back of the stage respec- 
tively as if guarding the workers. 

2. The dancers separate from a group 
around the fire, the women remaining 
near the fire imitating in rhythmic pan- 
tomime cooking, sewing, weaving, milk- 
ing, caring for infants, chopping fire- 
wood, cleaning, etc. Each girl should 
have her activity assigned and she should 
make all that she does_ interesting 
throughout the Episode. The Men’s Ac- 
tivity is made up of parts, each one verse 
of the hymn in length. They hunt, shoot, 
and place the game in bags. They each 
chop down a tree. They drag the heavy 
log near the fire. They erect a cabin, 
lifting each log into place and hammer- 
ing each. The women stop to admire the 
cabin as they continue their tasks. No 
properties are used for this part so the 
activities will have to be carefully plan- 
ned and acted. 

3. Taps sound on a cornet. They gath- 
er around the fire and sit in a circle. A 
small boy sings “Taps.” They pray si- 
lently. During the prayer the introduc- 
tion to the vesper hymn is played. They 
sing “Softly Now the Light of Day” very 
softly. Near the middle of the hymn the 
far-off beats of a tom-tom can be heard. 
They come nearer, nearer, nearer. The 
hymn ends abruptly as the Indians come 
on the stage. The women crouch togeth- 


er and the men jump up to meet the In- 


dians. 
EPISODE III 
The — make friends with the Red 
en 

Characters: Same as before. Squanto, 
Samoset, Massosoit and Indians. 

Music: Indian Dance Music, repeated 
softly for atmosphere during the action. 
Any Indian music may be used. ‘Now the 
Day Is Over.”—Barnby. 

Note: The written dialog for this Epi- 
sode should be the goal of the material 
presented for Thanksgiving. The stories 
of Squanto, Samoset, and Massosoit, the 
making of the treaty, the exchange of 
gifts, and the smoking of the peace pipe 
should be handled in any way acceptable 
but the basic stories should be preserved. 
This is the only Episode in which speak- 
ing parts are used so the best actors 
should be selected for the parts. 
Actions: (These are merely suggestions 

and the actions as worked out by 
each group will vary.) 

1. Indian Dance. Women frightened 
at first, then interested. Men guard but 
no weapons are in sight. 

2. Samoset brings in Squanto. Ex- 
change of gifts. 

3. Massosoit comes. Gifts. Treaty. 
Smoke Peace Pipe. Men and Indians 
form separate circle to smoke pipe. 

4. Indian dance. Indians leave. 


5. Gifts shown to women. All gather 
around the fire. 

6. Governor Bradford authorizes 
Thanksgiving. “We have been given 


many good things in this, our new home. 
We have just made peace with the Red 
Men. It is but our duty to set aside one 
day for prayers of Thanksgiving. We 
should have feasting and rejoicing be- 
cause the Lord has been good to us. We 
should also invite our new brothers, the 
Red Men. Yes, we should have a day of 
Thanksgiving.” 

ALL. “Yes, let us rejoice and be thank- 
ful. God has been very good to us.” 

7. Night comes on. All sing softly, 





COSTUMES 


We carry a full line of Costumes, Wigs, Beards, 
Grease Paints, Evening Dress Suits, Tuxedos, 
Wooden Shoes, and Swords, for home talent 
shows and masquerade balls. For rent or for sale. 


Niemann Costume Co. 
Box 167 Grand Island, Nebraska 
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“Now the Day Is Over” (Barnby) 
Curtain 
EPISODE IV 
The First Thanksgiving Day 

Characters: Same as in III. 

Music: America, the Beautiful, pro- 
cessional by orchestra or piano. Hymns, 
either one or both may be used as desired. 
“God of Our Fathers,” and “Faith of Our 
Fathers.”’. Doxology. 

Actions: 

1. Processional, two by two, to one 
side of stage where Governor Bradford 
waits with outstretched hands. Men car- 
ry guns, women carry prayer-books. Men 
form on one side, women on other. In- 
dians follow but remain at a repectful 
distance. 

2. Governor Bradford: “It is right to 


render thanks to our God on this day for 
the blessings we have received in our new 
home. Let us praise him in song, word 
and deed. 

Trumpet calls— 

3. “God of Our Fathers,” sung by the 
group. 

If both hymns are to be used a Nation. 
al Prayer also written by the students 
might be said between them. ; 

4. The Student’s Prayer. Recited by 
the one who wrote it while everyone 
kneels. 

5. The Doxology. 

Curtain 

To be followed by the President's 
Thanksgiving Proclamation read by one 


.of the older pupils. 


THE END 


Who’s Who 


In Extra-Curricular Activities 


\V ISS OLIVIA POUND, assistant prin- 
4 cipal of the Lincoln High School, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, became convinced of 
the importance of extra-curricular activ- 
ities: when the authorities of her school 
found it necessary to combat high school 
fraternities and exclusive clubs.. It was 
evident that some constructive social pro- 
gram ~ would have to be set up in the 
school, if snobbish groups were to be ef- 
fectually broken up. With several other 
teachers Miss Pound served on a student- 
affairs committee that investigated social 
organizations in the Lincoln High School 
in order to determine the place of such 
organizations in the scheme of secondary 
education, to find out fhe percentage of 
‘students participating in the clubs-of the 
school to- estimate the educational value 
if any, of their programs, and to note the 
scholastic ‘standing of club members. At 
the same time a study was made of sim- 
ilar clubs in other schools. The results of 
these investigations were published in an 
article, “Thé Need of a Constructive So- 
cial: Program ‘for-the High School.” \(The 
School Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 8). In 
this article Miss Pound expresses her be- 


‘activities. 


lief in the importance of extra-curricular 
To quote: “The tremendo 
possibilities of these organizations have 


“as yet been little more than tapped. When 
educators ‘fully realize the importance 6f 


giving pupils every possible’ opportunity 


‘to learn citizenship by practicing it in the 


social situation of the school, and of help- 


‘ing them’to work effectively through oF 


ganizing the whole ‘student - body, these 
co-operative student groups will, become 


one of the most important, educational 
forces of the modern high school.” . 


Miss Pound is a native. of Nebrasks. 
She is a,sister of Roscoe Pound, -Dean of 


‘the Harvard Law School and.,of Dr 
‘Louise Pound, Professor .of English at 


the University of Nebraska. She hold 
A.B. and. A.M.-degrees from the univer 
sity of her state and has-done graduate 
work during summer sessions at the Un 
versity of. Chicago, Harvard University, 
and at Teachers College, Columbia. Unt 
versity. For many years Miss Pound was 
a teacher of Latin in the Lincoln High 
School, Lincoln, Nebraska. At: the out 


break of the World War Miss Pound be- 
came deeply interested in the social 
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economic problems of high school girls. 
Because of her work with high school 
girls she was made Advisor of Girls, and 
ater Assistant Principal in charge of 
girls, the position which she still holds. 

Miss Pound has served on many im- 
portant committees of state and national 
educational organizations. She was a 
member of the constitutional convention 
commission of the Nebraska State Teach- 
ers Association 1919-1920; member of the 
committee on sources of revenue of the 
National Education Association 1920-21; 
member of the committee on materials 
of instruction of the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 1921-1927. 

Miss Pound has twice been president of 
the Lincoln branch of the American As- 
sociation of University Women. For six 
years she was vice-president for Nebras- 
ka of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South. She has been 
secretary of the high school section of the 
National Education Association and pres- 
ident of the Nebraska Woman’s Educa- 
tion Association and president of the Ne- 
braska Woman’s Education Club. Miss 
Pound is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 


Kappa Kappa Gamma, Chi Delta Phi, 
iuorvar board, Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South, American 
Association of University Women, Ne- 
braska State Teachers Association, Na- 
tional Education Association, League of 
Women Voters, and of two local social 
clubs, the Wooden Spoon and the Copper 
Kettle. Politically Miss Pound is inde- 
pendent. She is a member of the religious 
society of Friends, Quakers. 

The articles published by Miss Pound 
concern several educational lines. They 
are as follows: 

On the Application of the Principles 
of Greek Lyric Tragedy in the Classical 
Dramas of Swinbourne, University Stud- 
ies, Nebr. Vol. 13, No. 14; Hints for the 
Teaching of Beginning Latin, Classical 
Journal, Vol. 9, No. 8; High School Latin 
and the Newly Formulated Aims of Ed- 
ucation, Classical Journal, Vol. 14, No. 2; 
The Need of a Constructive Social Pro- 
gram for the High School, School Review, 
Vol. 26, No. 3; The Social Life of High 
School Girls, School Review, Vol. 28, No. 
1; Cooperation of Patrons in Solving the 
Problems of Social Life in the High 
School, Nat. Educ. Assn., 1919; 440-3; 
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What do you want in a play? 


“BACK TO THE FARM” has everything - - 
strong appeal for schools 
fascinating plot and clever lines 
abundance of both humor and pathos 
attractive parts for all the cast 
easy costumes and settings 
no royalty charge 


copies at nominal cost 
Hundreds of high schools of America will produce “BACK TO THE FARM” 


PRICE 25c PER COPY. 


School Activities Publishing Co. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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The Social Reconstruction in the High 
School, School and Society 14; 509-15; 
The Social Problems of High School Girls, 
School and Society 19; 584-6, 1924; Edu- 
cational Lingo, American Speech, Vol. 1, 
No. 6, March, 1926; Qualitative Stand- 
ards for a Two Year Course in Elemen- 
tary Latin, The North Central Assn. 
Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 4; Exatra-Curricu- 
lar Activities of High School Girls, A. 8. 
Barnes and Co., 1931. 





BUILDING A GYMNASIUM BALCONY 
R. V. Jones 


When a new gymnasium with a seating 
compacity of 1600 persons was added to 
the Twin Falls high school in the summer 
of 1930, it was thought that the needs of 
the school in this respect would be met 
for some time to come. 

However, when the basketball season 
started, people turned out to the games 
in such numbers that there weren’t seats 
enough to accommodate the crowds. Then 
it was that the manual training classes, 
under the direction of R. V. Jones, asked 
permission of the school board to build a 
baleony as part of the manual training 
projects, the expense to be paid entirely 
out of school activities receipts. The 
schoo! board voted unanimously to accept 
this offer, and work was started at once, 
and was completed in time for the District 
Basketball tournament held in Twin Falls 
M: eee 6 and 7. 

The balcony is an addition of which the 
hieh school, and the town of Twin Falls, 
may justly be proud. It is 111 feet long 
by 814 feet wide, with three tiers of 
seats, accommodating approximately 250 
persons. Estimates were furnished by 
three local contractors, the lowest figure 
being $11090,. while the actual cost of the 
baleony with the work done by the man- 
ual training classes was $734.16. 

The classes working on a 90-minute 
basis cut all floor joists, and seat risers 
in the mill room. A laborer was employ- 
ed to do all the drilling, and the irons 
were made at a local shop, while the boys 
did the rest. 

The plan itself is rather unique. The 
gymnasium is 111 feet long and has five 
concrete pilasters evenly spaced along the 
line sides which support the roof girders. 
A 6x10 channel was cut in each pilaster, 
and a 19-inch eye-beam was put in, each 


section being approximately 19 feet long. 
These were bolted into the pilasters, and 
the joists rested on the eye-beams, and 
under a sandstone water table, giving it 
a cantilever effect. 

For the header a 5x12 was built up out 
of 2x12’s suppor ted in each end wall, and 
with 1! inch bolts from the roof girders, 
tying it all back with ten 8-foot 8-inch 
eye-bolts to the pilasters. 

The seats are 24 inches wide and 19 
inches high, with a 21 inch front to the 
balcony. 

It is, in every truth, to the boys who 
made it, “our gymnasium” and “our bal- 
cony.”’ 
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You'll welcome the APPEARANCE, 
You'll enjoy the CONVENIENCE, 


Of correct graduation costumes 
at the most reasonable cost con- 
sistent with quality and depend- 
able service. 


Write us for samples and prices. 


No obligation and no expense. 














| NEW! ART CRAFT IDEAS 


FOR CLASSROOM USE 

This big book tells how to 
decorate art novelties, in- 
cluding linoleum, _ block 
printing, designed posters, 
wali hangings,  giorified 
glass, plaques, burnt wood, 
Christmas Cards, etc. Write 
for catalog 69Z, free to art teachers and stu- 
dents. 
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919 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, II. 
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The largest wall hanging ever to be con- 
structed by the pupils of a Junior high 
school is the record claimed by the South 
Pasadena, California, Junior High School. 
The huge decorative piece, dedicated on 
June 15th last, measures twelve feet high 
and eighteen feet long; and now adorns 
the walls of the school library in South 
Pasadena. 

The piece is made of high grade linen 
with the design done with dye after being 
traced onto the linen from the original 
full size paper drawing. The design and 
color scheme were developed by the ninth 
grade art students of Miss Margaret 
Brown. They created the design during 
the fall and spent the most of the 
term in developing that design into the 
unique hanging of which the entire school 
is proud. The idea for the huge drapery 
had its roots in certain remarks made by 
William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, to George C. 
Bush, Superintendent of Schools in South 
Pasadena, on the night of the dedication 
of the Junior high school building. 


THE BOYS FOUND A WAY 

A dozen Live Oak, California, high 
school boys motored into the Sierra Neva- 
da mountains to enjoy a short summer 
camping trip, taking with them a com- 
panion who, because of an accident, has 
had to use a wheei chair for several years 
to get around in. (Despite this handicap, 
however, this boy manages to take part 
in about all the young folks’ activities 
whether inside school or out.) 

The boys camped several miles from 
Feather Falls, a noted scenic sight in that 
section of the Sierras. One day they de- 
cided to visit these falls but as only a nar- 
row mountain trail led to them from their 
camp, it looked very much as though their 
wheel-chair companion would have to re- 
main in camp and miss seeing the beauti- 
ful sight. This worried the other boys, 
but not for long. After talking the mat- 
ter over for awhile, they hit on a plan for 
taking their handicapped pal along. 

They cut down a couple of slim young 
fir trees and nailed a strip of canvas to 
them, thus making a rude stretcher. On 
this they placed their friend and started 
up the narrow, winding trail with him. 
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And so, taking turns, the other boys car- 
ried him tor three and a half miles over 
the rough way until a spot was reached 
Where he could view the falls in all their 
natural wild beauty. And they themselves 
enjoyed the beautiful sight much more 
because they knew that their pal was with 
them and not back there alone in the camp. 


MODEL DEBATE 


Four national presidents of outstand- 
ing forensic organizations will engage in 
a model debate November 14 over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s Blue Net- 
work from Chicago to give high school, 
junior and senior college, and university 
students throughout the United States a 
demonstration of near perfect debate 
technique. 

The nation-wide broadcast, the second 
of its kind, will be sponsored by the Na- 
tional University Extension Association’s 
committee on debate materials and inter- 
state cooperation. 

A potential audience of 100,000 foren- 
sic students throughout the country will 
be listening to the program that will give 
them an idea of the possibilities that lie 
in the subject chosen this year for debate. 
The four well known presidents will use 
the same subject that will be used nation- 
ally. 

T. M. Beaird, chairman of the commit- 
tee on debate materials and interstate co- 
operation, will be chairman of the debate, 
which will be on the air from 3 p. m. until 
4 p. m. Eastern Standard Time. Beaird, 
who is Director of General Educational 
Service at the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, was largely responsible last year 
for the inauguration of the idea of having 
a model debate broadcast before the sea- 
son opened at high schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 

The four outstanding forensic veterans 
selected to appear in the debate this year 
are: 

Affirmative team—George D. McCarty, 
national president of Pi Kappa Delta, of 
State College, Brookings, South Dakota; 
and Karl Mundt, national president of the 
National Forensic League, of the Teach- 
ers College, Madison, South Dakota. 

Negative team—Dr. Henry Lee Ew- 
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bank, national president of the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech and 
national president of Delta Sigma Tho, of 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison; 
and Roy C. Brown, national president of 
Phi Rho Pi, of Virginia Intermont Col- 
lege, Bristol, Virginia. 


WANTS TESTS TO BE MADE STRICTLY AN 
“AMATEUR SPORT” 

A plan to end the strain and fear of 
“professionalized” school and college ex- 
aminations and to make them “an im- 
portant amateur sport,” was presented to 
a group of educators recently in New 
York City. 

The suggestion was made by Dean Max 
McConn of Lehigh University at the ses- 
sions of the joint educational conference 
sponsored by the Educational Records 
Bureau and other educational associa- 
tions. 

He said: “Any testing program inevit- 
ably becomes itself the goal of instruction 
and hence dominates, standardizes, stif- 
les, and devitalizes the whole of the teach- 
ing process. 

“Up to the present we have been accus- 
tomed to use examinations exclusively on 
crucial occasions, to be followed by im- 
mediate and drastic results for the exam- 
inee, based upon one spasmodic deliver- 
ance on his part under conditions of spec- 
ial stress and strain.” 

“The fact is that we humans, old and 
young, enjoy tests, provided we are not 
going to be hung if we do badly,” Dr. Mc- 
Conn went on. 

“We educators have _ professionalized 
this sport of being tested. What we need 
to do is to give it amateur status and keep 
it strictly amateur.” 

Dr. McConn suggested psychological 
tests, aptitude tests, vocational-interest 
tests, personality-rating tests, and 
achievement tests which would be record- 
ed on each student’s record.—Journal of 
Educatiion. 





MUSIC EDUCATION BROADCASTS 

To the music educators of the nation it 
will be gratifying to know that the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company has offered 
its facilities for another term of “Music 
Education Broadcasts” this fall. Six sue- 
ceeding Sunday morning periods (10:30- 
11:00 A. M. E.S.T.) have been reserved 
for the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, beginning the third Sunday in Oc- 


tober. Professor Peter W. Dykema, Co. 
lumbia University, has again accepted the 
chairmanship of the committee which will 
have the responsibility for arranging the 
broadcast programs. Other members of 
the committee will be announced later, 
The success of the series sponsored by the 
Conference last spring was so marked 
that this fall series will be anticipated by 
all music folk throughout the country, 
Watch the radio page in your local paper 
for details of this nation-wide hook-up, 





NATIONAL OFFICE TRANSFERRED TO DENVER 

The National Forensic League office 
for eight years at Ripon, Wisconsin, has 
been moved to Denver, Colorado, with the 
University of Denver host to the organi- 
zation. 

The new national office has now been 
set up in the Administration Building of 
Denver University, a staff of assistants 
assembled, and chapter business is ready 
to proceed with even greater facility than 
heretofore. While the location of the na- 
tional office favors the West, Chapters in 
the East need not feel more removed. The 
fast mail service from Denver by train 
and plane can keep them as closely in 
touch with the national office as hereto- 
fore. 





In the new program of secondary edu- 
cation, school will not be one thing and 
life another. They will be united into one 
great experience.—Thomas W. Gosling. 
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PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED, by George W. 
Crane, Department of Psychology, 
Northwestern University. Published 
by Northwestern University Press, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


The title of this book is a perfect fit. 
It gives only those facts and principles of 
psychology that have value for men and 
women as they go about their work of 
living with people and making a living 
among them. The subject is presented in 
such a manner as to have wide appeal and 
the material on every page is such as to 
take effect immediately in the lives of its 
readers. In a most readable manner, Dr. 
Crane treats the following phases of the 
subject: motivating human beings, in- 
creased human efficiency, effect of sug- 
gestion, improving personality, selling, 
advertising, music, morale, public speak- 
ing, writing and art, psychology in edu- 
cation and other professions, and psy- 
chiatry and mental hygiene. Anyone who 
has had an opportunity to examine this 
book will not part with it. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION, by Jackson R. Sharman, as- 
sociate professor of physical education, 
University of Michigan. Published by 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 


This new text presents the latest edu- 
cational thought on the important phases 
of physical education. It is made up of 
a complete survey of the history, objec- 
tives, methods, psychology, and _ philoso- 
phy of the subject. In it the author gives 
acomplete picture of the past, present 
and probable future of physical education. 
The book is one of more than three hun- 
dred large pages—seventeen chapters. In 
excellent textbook fashion each chapter 
closes with a list of questions over the 
text material and a complete bibliography 
of supplementary material. This book was 
Written to meet the need for a compre- 
hensive general textbook on physical ed- 
ucation. It will serve that purpose ad- 
mirably. 





SCENERY SIMPLIFIED, by Glenn R. 
Webster and William Wetzel. Publish- 
ed by Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio. 


Dramatics and play production, like 
athletics and the other major fields of ex- 
tra-curricular activities, offer opportuni- 
ties for creative activities in a number of 
related fields. Students without marked 
talent in character portrayal may get edu- 
cation from play production and perhaps 
render a more valuable and lasting service 
to the school than do those who memor- 
ize the lines. This book gives the most 
casual reader an idea of the great need 
for suitable and adequate scenery in the 
average school auditorium. To the care- 
ful reader it gives a course in stage man- 
agement. To the person who studies it 
carefully it gives instructions for econ- 
omical construction of scenery that every 
school needs. The authors have given 
clear instructions on design, construction, 
and production. Fifty drawings supple- 
ment the text material. This book should 
be in every high school. 





MINIATURE PLAYS FOR STAGE AND 
STUDY, selected and edited by Theo- 
dore Johnson. Published by Walter H. 
Baker Company, Boston, Mass. 


This volume of plays, possesses quality 
and variety. The book has one hundred 
sixty pages and offers eleven plays, nine 
of which may be produced without pay- 
ment of royalty. They require from two 
to five characters. The titles are as fol- 
lows: Bargains, by Katharine Kester; A 
Dispatch Goes Home, by Frank L. Man- 
sur; Early Frost, by Henry Bailey Stev- 
ens; The Fifth Commandment, by Willis 
Steell; The Final Refuge, by Kojiro To- 
mita; For Distinguished Service, by Flor- 
ence Clay Knox; La Carota, by Max Ed- 
ward Stahl; The Last Saint, by Douglas 
Hyde; Love and Lather, by Katherine 
Kester; The Singapore Spider, by Edward 
Finnegan; and The Greek Vase, by Maur- 
ice Baring. 





Every one of us knows from experience 
or observation with what insinuating 
treachery, complacency, dogmatism, and 
the love of authority creep into the hearts 
of teachers. It is an occupational risk as 
real as that of lead or radium poisoning. 
—Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
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Stunts and Entertainment Features 


Mildred H. Wilds, Department Editor 
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ANOTHER WORLD'S FAIR 
Mabel S. Van Tassell 


With the World’s Fair at an end in 
Chicago it might be a timely experiment 
to brighten the funds of the extra-curric- 
ular pocket book of your high school with 
a Fair of your own. 

Let each room represent a unit of the 
Fair. If the school is organized accord- 
ing to the ‘‘Home Room” plan, the chair- 
man of each room may introduce the idea 
to the group. The following may serve 
as suggestions: 

Call a meeting of all the teachers in 
the building. Let them choose whatever 
they wish to undertake for their room. It 
is all to take place on an appointed eve- 
ning. Here are some of the activities, 
from which they may choose. 

Room 1—THE PET SHOW—Admission 
One Cent. Every student owning a pet is 
invited to bring that pet in a well-venti- 
lated box or cage, suitably decorated for 
an exhibit. We used the manual training 
department for this exhibit and you would 
have becn amazed to have seen the dogs, 
eats rabbits. canaries, guinea pigs, ducks, 
arriving in cages ornate 
enouch to set before a King. 

Poom 2—THE HOUSE OF HORROR—Ad- 
mission One Cent. The room is darker 
than the darkest night. Chains rattle. 
Weird sounds escape. A ghost meets the 
patrons at the door and blind-folds their 
curious eyes. <A guide, with an icy cold 
hand, caused from carressing an ice bag 
at intervals, leads them across an old bed 
spring that sinks with every step, to the 
corner of the room. Here terrible moans 
are emitted from a boy with strong lungs 
and while the moans come forth, the pa- 
tron feels the brains of a giant, who has 
just departed from this world. A piece 
of liver substitutes nicely for the brains. 
The actual breath of the giant is then felt 
—don’t be alarmed—it’s only the air from 
a bicycle pump. Next the clasp of the 
giant’s hand. How slippery his hand 
feels, for just a second before the same 
rubber gloved hand was reclining in oy- 
ster juice. After this ordeal, the patron 
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walks under a table, is guided over a steep 
improvised hill and at last by the ghost 
at the door, the blind-fold is removed, 
Tiny children were not allowed, because 
of nervous reactions, but for the teen age 
it was one ot the best attractions. 

Room 38—ANIMATED PICTURE ALBUM— 
Admission One Cent. Children are avid 
collectors and what town or city is there 
in existence that cannot boast of clothes 
from the gay nineties or the time when 
grandmother wore a pinafore. Suggest 
children that they dress themselves for 
the occasion in clothes that will make 
them look like some picture in their moth- 
er’s or grandmother’s album. The fun- 
nier the better. They pose in every avail- 
able space in the room and woe be to him 
who laughs, even though the audience 
roars, for who ever heard of a picture 
making a noise! 

Room 4—COUNTRY STORE—Admission 
One Cent. Children solicit canned goody 
cereals, samples, novelties, remnants, and 
white elephants that are proving to bea 
nuisance to their owners. Each patron 
gets a ticket, bearing a number, that cor- 
responds to an article in the store. Al- 
ways the worth of the article is more 
than the ticket. 

Room 5—SIDE SHOW—Admission One 
Cent. ‘Behold the marvelous lady! Eats 
under water! Sleeps under water! Talks 
under water! Reads under water! The 
greatest revelation of this scientific age!” 
By the way, the marvelous lady is a stu 
dent dressed in circus-like clothes, eating, 
sleeping, talking, ete., under a tumbler of 
water held over her head by a tireless 
child. Some of the youngsters declared, 
upon leaving, “It’s a jip,” but the laughter 
resounding from the room made us know 
that they had their money’s worth. 

Room 6—cIRCUS FREAKS—Admission 
One Cent. The Tall Man—a small boy 
sits on the shoulders of a tall boy. A high 
silk hat adds to his height. A choir cape 











worn by the top boy covers the one below 
and allows breathing space as well. 1 
Tattooed Lady—looks much tattooed with 
pictures of every shape and form cut from 
magazines and pasted to her bare skill. 
Siamese Twins—are two girls of the same 
size, dressed alike and back to back 
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one seems unable to move without the oth- 
er. The Tight Rope Walker—dressed in a 
dancing costume and carrying an umbrel- 
la, is continually trying to balance herself 
as she walks daintily back and forth on a 
white line drawn across the floor. Then 
there are the athletes, with sweater 
sleeves and nose bulging with paddings, 
for athletes must have large muscles; the 
fat lady and the sword swallower, with 
his miniature rubber sword and the horse- 
back rides with their dangerous broom- 
stick steeds. 

Room 7—GYPSY FORTUNE TELLERS— 
Admission One Cent. They know all, see 
all and can easily tell the present, the past 
and the future with little effort. In the 
same room, the Fish Pond may also be 
placed. 

In the Auditorium—the Evening Min- 
strel—Admission Five Cents. Three per- 
formances in one evening. 

In the Domestic Science Room—Food 
for tired souls! Ice cream, lemonade, hot 
dogs, hamburgers, candy, pop, etc., at the 
usual price. 

Don’t forget the barkers to lure the 
customers and the fetching decorations 
outside each booth and_ sideshow—all 
fairs have them. 





THE EGYPTIAN MIND READER 
Ruth Valery 


How many people would resist a sign, 
“Let me read your mind,” or “Your for- 
tune told by gypsies.” We know we can- 
not see into the mind but a crystal glass, 
tea grounds in a China cup, a gay Gypsy 
costume always attracts the most practi- 
cal of minds. 

The equipment necessary for this stunt 
is very simple. A cardboard box, scissors, 
some colored paper, and envelopes. These 
are not absolutely necessary as the paper 
can be folded. A dressing gown and tur- 
ban for the Professor add to the fun. 
_First procure a cardboard box. The 
sides should be the same width as the bot- 
tom. An ordinary shoe box can be used 
with an additional piece of cardboard 
pasted on. Next cut a strip of cardboard 
the length of the side and fit in one side. 
This side must be so fitted that at a slight 
touch, it will fall flat, and thus form a 
false bottom to the box. Now cover box 


with fancy’ paper so that all joins and 
false side will be effectively concealed. 


Point Systems 


lees 7 West 44 St., New York... 


Get a large volume, which you will call 
your Book of Wisdom, and put it in the 
hands of your helper who will be in the 
“know” and seated behind the curtain. 

Pieces of blank paper and pencils 
should be distributed to your audience 
seated in rows before you. 

With a small table, glass of water, on a 
platform, and a curtain fixed up behind, 
you are ready to face your audience. The 
helper comes forward and introduces the 
“Egyptian Mind Reader,’ who has con- 
sented to pay you a visit to exhibit his 
uncanny powers. 

The Professor, attired in soft slippers, 
or sandals, dressing gown, and turban, 
now enters from behind the curtain, sur- 
veys the audience with frowning concen- 
tration, sinks to the chair, his face buried 
in his arms. 

The helper, who has first placed in the 
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empty false side of cardboard box, slips 
of blank papers, or envelopes, which are 
of course concealed, now passes to the 
audience similar pieces of paper and re- 
quests each one to write one question, 
sign name, fold up paper, or slip into 
blank envelope provided, and drop into 
box as it is passed around. Each paper or 
envelope is numbered 1, 2, 3, by helper 
before it is dropped into the box. 

When all the papers are collected, the 
helper will, unseen by audience, flick 
down false cardboard side, so that writ- 
ten questions are now concealed in false 
bottom of box, and the blank papers on 
top. 

With a flourish before the audience, he 
will turn the box upside dow nwith the 
blank papers in a small heap before the 
Professor, shaking it well to show the 
people there is nothing left inside. He 
will then throw it out of the way behind 
the curtain. 

The Professor will now rise slowly to 
his feet, and in a ringing voice command 
absolute silence as the difficult matter 
before him requires the utmost concen- 
tration. He explains that although he 
will not open the papers, it was necessary 
to capture the thought in writing, as it: 
becomes materialized in that way, and is 
easier for his mind to reach, as sound, and 
other impressions, break up the thought 
vibrations. which are now centered in the 
small pile before him. 

He speaks a few words on the ancient 
Egyptian art of Mind Reading as prac- 
tieod by the necromancers of the Past. 
Then, making passes, with a few mutter- 
ed words, over the papers before him, he 
sinks into a trance, staring fixedly before 
him. The Helper, meanwhile, behind the 
curtain, has swiftly abstracted the writ- 
ten questions from the false bottom of 
the box, carefully marking same number 
on question, as on the outside of the en- 
velope. He then copies each question with 
name, on, on a selected page of the large 
volume. 


At a given sign, such as a cough, that 
all is ready, the Professor stirs, mutters, 
leaps to his feet, and demands his Book 
of Wisdom. He leafs through it, and on 
a pre-arranged page finds first signed 
guestion, and then proceeds to answer it. 
If he knows well the members of the au- 
dience his questions can be both witty and 
amusing as well as wise. On the same 


be the 


page as the first question, will 


number of page to next turn to for next 
answer. This procedure he follows untij 
every question is answered. 

The helper, meanwhile, again behind 
the curtain, is placing the written que. 
tions in fresh envelopes, marking same 
number as question on outside of enyel. 
ope, arranges them in consecutive num. 
bers in box, and flicks down false bottom, 

Taking the apparently empty box 
which he again turns upside down in full 
view of the audience, he now collects the 
blank papers, still in an untouched heap 
before the Professor, places them in boy, 
flicking up the false side to conceal these, 
and leaving the real ones in view, he now 
returns envelopes unopened according to 
numbers, starting at top of first row to 
rightful owners. 





SIMFLE SIMON’S BATH 





Kenneth Stalcup 


Simple Simon met some Brownies 
A going to the Fair 
Let Simple Simon show vou how 
H> fooled his friends while there. 

When the ‘‘master of ceremonies” tap 
dances to the first few pieces of the moé- 
ern jazz band, he peps you into the proper 
mood for the fun to follow. Assembly 
programs that are designed to advertise 
activities or which are called primarily 
for announcements can use the following 
trick for an “eye-opener” with a live sti 
dent leader saying “Our party (or any 
activity being advertised) is fool proof. 
Are you? 

Properties: 

(1) A barrel, (2) a folding screen, 
(3) a fishing rod with a hook that wil 
not damage clothing, (4) two pails, (5) 4 
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kettle full of water, preferably hot, 
(6) two duplicate suits of clothes for 
simple Simon, (7) Brownie costumes for 
the others, (8) soap, towels, and a big 
sponge. 

For duplicate clothes you can use red 
sweaters, blue pants, brown stockings; 
two simple fancy costumes would be bet- 
ter. Or you can use Brownie costumes 
(changing the title of the sketch to suit), 
and have the other boys in ordinary dress. 

Simple Simon is discovered fishing in a 
pail. ‘he Brownies appear and make 
mocking gestures. Simon takes no no- 
tice. ‘lhe Brownies whisper together. 
‘wo of them go otf stage and come back 
sliding the barrel with great effort. Wat- 
er can be heard splashing in the tub. The 
tub really contains a pail with a little 
water in 1t and Simon's duplicate clothing. 

The Brownies invite Simon to come and 
fish in the big tub. He shakes his head 
and goes on tishing in the pail. As they 
are coaxing him, an idea strikes him, and 
he makes swimming motions. The Brown- 
ies welcome the idea. They bring soap, 
towel, and sponge. 

Simon “feels the water” pretty high 
up. Not hot enough! A Brownie brings 
a kettle, and pours its contents into the 
pail within the barrel. (This convinces 
the audience that there is water in the 
bath.) Simon tries the water again, and 
registers satisfaction. 

About to undress, Simon sees the aud- 
ience. The Brownies bring a screen, and 
two of them hold it in front of the bath. 

Simon throws his cap, coat, shirt, 
stockings, pants over the screen. A 
splashing sound is heard. Then the 
Brownies walk off with the screen. 

At first the audience sees only the bar- 
rel. Then, slowly, Simon’s head appears. 
He sees them, and goes down. He ap- 
pears again, his face expressing his emo- 
tions at his sad predicament. He pro- 
ceeds with his bath, holding up the sponge 
and squeezing water out of it (into the 
pail, of course). The Brownies reappear, 
and he makes gestures for help. He can- 
not reach his clothes lying on the stage 
infront of the bath! They bring his fish- 
Ing rod. He fishes for the garments, one 
by one, and “lands” them in the tub. When 
all is in but his boots, the Brownies form 
aring around him, and up he pops at 
oee, fully dressed. The audience will be 
puzzled to know how he kept dry and how 
he dressed so quickly. 
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He was never undressed. The clothes 
he threw over the screen were duplicates 
hid in the tub, and they are neatly carried 
off in the same dry place. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of School Activities Magazine, published monthly ex- 
cept June, July, and August, at Topeka, Kansas, 
for October 1, 1904. 
County of Shawnee State of Kansas )ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared R. G. Gross, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, depoves and 
says that he is the Business Manager of the School 
Activities Magazine, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher: School Activities Pub. Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

Editor: Harry C. MecKown, Gilson, Illinois. 

Managing Editor: C. R. Van Nice, Morrill, Kansas. 

Business Manager: R. G. Gross, Topeka, Kansas. 

2. That the owner is: School Service Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: C. R. Van Nice, Morrill, Kans.; R. G. 
Gros3, Topeka, Kans.; T. H. Reed, Topeka, Kans.; Olin 
D. Buck, Topeka, Kans.; Nelson Ives, Topeka Kans.; 
Earl Ives, Topeka, Kans.; L. Odessa Davidson, Salina, 
Kans.; G. W. Akin, Morrill, Kans.; Elizabeth M. Gross, 
Topeka, Kans. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
{ls acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
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tion has any interest direct or indirect in said stock, 
bonds, or other securities han as so stated by him. 

R. G. GROSS, 
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September 1934. JOHN M. KENNEDY 


(Seal) (My commission expires November 15th, 1935). 
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JITNEY DINNER 


Odis Lee Harris 





The “Jitney Dinner,” as the name im- 
plies, is a dinner which costs a nickel. Al- 
though it may seem that little profit could 
be had from a dinner of this sort, one will 
be surprised at the results obtained. 

It will be necessary to appoint three 
committees, namely the Menu, Means, and 
Publicity committees. 

Menu Committee: The food to be serv- 
ed is to be furnished by the parents of 
the children, provided the class or school 
does not have a fund for purposes of thiss 
sort. In a moderate size class no trouble 
should be had in getting enough food for 
the dinner. The menu committee is to see 
the parents of the children and inform 
them as to what they are exnected to fur- 
nish. This committee is to be responsible 
for the collecting of the foods and the 
serving of the dinner. An _ attractive 
menu is as follows. 

Sandwiches 


PIMENTO WEINER RELISH 
HAM 
Salads 
POTATO CHICKEN 
Pie 
APPLE COCOANUT CHERRY 
COFFEE TEA MILK 


Fach item is to sell for five cents and 
the dinner is to be served cafeteria style. 

Means Committee: The next thing to 
be decided is the time and place of the 
“Jitney Dinner.” Be sure to arrange for 
the dinner in order to get a maximum at- 
tendance. If there is to be a “big day” 
in your town such as school fair, booster 
day, or the like, then be sure to select this 
day for the serving of the dinner. Get 
the best location possible; don’t expect 
people to come to some out of way place; 
only a few of your friends will do that. 
The means committee is also to help the 
menu conimittee collect the food stuffs. 

Publicity Committee: By all means see 


that the dinner is advertised. Place pos- 
ters in the schools, churches, lodges, etc. 
Talk it to your friends, and by all means 
he sincere and believe in the success of it. 
This committee is also to be responsible 
posters, decorated 


for the decorations, 


Games for the Group 
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menus, and so on. 

Many variations may be had from the 
above. A ticket may be given to every. 
one eating the “Jitney Dinner.” This 
ticket is good for one admission to a mus. 
ical or dramatic program, given by the 
school at an early date. 





A VACATION PARTY 
Juiette Frazier 


When the weather limits outdoor fun, a 
vacation party, which is a reminder of 
happy days and amusing experiences, will 
prove a decided success. 

The invitations should be plain white 
or buff cards, with a little sketch of a 
camp fire, a tent or fir tree in one corner, 
and may read as follows: 

YOU ARE INVITED TO JOIN A VACATION CLIP- 
PING PARTY TO BE HELD AT -_...- 
DATE TIME __.. 

Kindly Bring Your Scissors 

Booklets should be furnished for each 
guest. Scenic post-cards would do for 
covers, or, if you are deft with a brush, 
some dainty bit of landscape, on water- 
color board (about the size of a post 
card) would be more artistic. Cut leaves 
to fit, with headings from the list given. 
Punch holes through the whole and tie 
with narrow green ribbons. Names of 
guests should each be placed on a booklet 
as they are used for favors. 

Have plenty of old magazines, catalogs, 
etc.. from which illustrations appropriate 
to the headings of each sheet may be clip- 
ped: of course the more exaggerated and 
ridiculous, the more fun created. 

Provide library paste. A prize may be 
given for the best. This means all leaves 
are filled appropriately. Have judges 
make the selection. 

The prize awarded to the winner may 
be a small snap shot album, a pretty pit 
ture or some rural scene, or even a bal 


dana handkerchief! 
MY VACATION 


Suggested Headings: 


1. Preparation 6. A Proper Costume 
2. The Start 7. Greatest Sport 
3. Mode of Travel 8. Friends Made 
4. Place Visited 9. A Social Function 
5. The Arrival 10. Chief entertainment! 
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in A Pet 16. Bidding Good-bye. 

12. A Deed of Heroism 17. Homeward Bound 

13. Rainy Day Pastime 18. Work Again 

14. A Day’s Outing 19. Myself 

15. An Important Event20. Members of Family 
21. My Home 

The refreshments may consist of baked 
beans and Boston brown bread, hard 
boiled eggs, bread and lettuce sandwiches, 
weiner sausage (roasted over an open 
fire), cake, coffee, and toasted marsh- 
maliows. 

Since everything must be a reminder of 
vacation days, all of the food should be 
served on paper plates with paper forks 
and spoons and paper napkins. The cof- 
fee may be served in tin cups from an 
old-fashioned granite or enamel ware cof- 
fee pot. 





BIOGRAPHY 





Mrs. Effie Crawford 





This game is more interesting when 
there are six or more players. Each player 
writes his name at the head of his paper 
and folds it down out of sight and returns 
it to the leader, who shuffles them all to- 
gether and distributes them again. Each 
writes the words ‘‘was born” and also a 
date of birth and folds it down and re- 
turns it again to be shuffled and distrib- 
uted, when place of birth is to be added 
in like manner. Then folows—descent, 
whether Scotch, Irish, ete., traits of char- 
acter, notable incidents, future prospects. 
The leader announces as many topics as 
he wishes to be written about, and when 
it is completed he calls upon the one to 
his right to read from the paper he hap- 
pens to hold. Then each one in turn reads 
what is on his paper. The facts and in- 
tidents are often very amusing. 





AN AUTOMOBILE GUESSING GAME 





A. F. Winslow 





By the use of a stencil duplicator or 
hektorraph prepare sheets of paper bear- 
Ing the following list of ideas referring to 
the names of cars: ' 
A color 
A gesture of evasion 
Two letters of the alphabet 
A crossing place 
Early American philospher, states- 

man, writer, and diplomat 


St meee 





6. English-Dutch explorer 

7. A cockney enters the elevator 

8. Holy river 

9. French explorer 

10. Liberator 

11. Dangerous dental display 

12. A small boy in livery 

3. Without an equal 

14. Famous Indian chieftain 

15. Heavenly body 

16. A historic rock 

17. A famous football coach 

18. Land of trees 

19. City in Texas 

20. Not young, letter s, and a city 

21. A golfer’s need and to be without 

22. To penetrate and a weapon 

23. Spanish explorer 

24. Boiled gently, letter e, and one who 
bakes bread 


Solutions 
1. Auburn 9. La Salle 17. Rockne 
2. Dodge 10. Lincoln 18. Oakland 
3. Essex, 11. Nash 19. Austin 
4. Ford 12. Paige 20. Oldsmobile 
5. Franklin 13. Peerless 21. Cadillac 
6. Hudson 14. Pontiac 22. Pierce-Arrow 
7. Hup 15. Star 23. De Soto 
8. Jordan 16. Plymouth 24. Studebaker 


Use a toy auto full of candy for first 
prize, and a road map for “booby” prize. 





BLIND BANANA FEED 





Gladys McNary 





For this game the guests must be pair- 
ed off and blindfolded. Give each person 
a peeled banana. Have the couples clasp 
their left hands and at a signal begin to 
feed each other. As some wild stabs may 
be made, it is well to provide paper aprons 
or bibs for the participants by cutting a 
hole i nthe center of a sheet of newspaper 
and dropping the paper over the partici- 
pants’ head. Any couple that drops any 
part of a banana is disqualified. Award 
paper pennants to the winners bearing 
the word “VICTORS,” “OUR HERO,” or some 
other absurdity. 





Advertise Basketball 


With our Attractive Colored, 
Illustrated 14x22 inch 


WINDOW CARDS 


Also cards for plays and carnivals, 
We do all kinds of school printing. 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 





, N. Topeka, Ks. 
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Tourist: I want accommodations for a trip 
around the world. 
Obliging Clerk: Yes sir; one way? 





Little Willie, to cat purring contentedly on 
the hearth: “All right, all right, you dumb bell 
—if you are going to park there, turn off your 
engine.”—The Country Teacher. 





JUST WAIT 
Capital is still hopeful that the day will come 
when it can sit up and take interest.—Boston 
Transcript. 





COCKY 

An excellent chicken formed part of the fare 
at a luncheon party attended by two parsons. 
After lunch they noticed a rooster strutting on 
the lawn. 

One of the parsons said: “That bird seems 
very pleased with himself!” 

“No wonder,” said the host, “considering one 
of his sons has just entered the ministry!”— 
Journa! of Education. 





HER HANDICAP 


Little Betty, returning from school one after- 
ncon said: “Johnny Wilson’s examination papers 
were so good that teacher keeps them on her 
desk to show visitors.” 

Asked about her own, she had to confess that 
they weren’t good. 

‘“‘But why aren’t yours as good as Johnny’s?” 
her mother asked. “You have the same oppor- 
tunities.” 

“I know, mother,” said Betty, “but Johnny 
Wilson comes from a very bright family.” 





SALES RESISTANCE 


Salesman (beginning to unroll his samples)— 
I’d like to show you—” 

Merchant (emphatically)—No, no, I’m not in- 
terested. 

Salesman (eagerly)—But couldn’t I just show 
you? 

Merchant (firmly)—Not a chance. I’m not in- 
terested. 

Salesman (wistfully)—Well, would you mind 
if I looked at them myself? I haven’t had a 
chance to see them for three weeks. 





HOT STUFF 


Wife: A scientist has discovered that singing 
warms the blood. 


Her husbands: He must be right. I’ve hear 
singing that made my blood boil. 





LOUD SPEAKER 
Dr. Barker: Isn’t that tie a little loud? 
Dr. |: It'll be all right when I put on my 
muffler.—The 1933 Pioneer. 





“I don’t think its a sign of insanity because 
I talk to myself, do you?” 

“No, but it would be if you’d listen to your- 
self.” 





ELASTIC ECONOMY 

“Do stay to dinner,” Mrs. Snooks said heartily 
to a guest. 

“No,” the guest answered. “You are very kind, 
but you have eight children to provide for, and 
times are hard, and I’d be ashamed to put you 
to any extra expense.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Snooks, “don’t speak of ex- 
pense. All I’ve got to do is just put another 
pint of water in the stew.” 





PATIENTLY, NO DOUBT 
Teacher: Willie, give a definition of home. 
Willie: Home is where part of the family 
waits until the others are through with the car. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 
Dean (to Frosh): Do you know who I am? 
Frosh: No, I don’t, but if you can remember 
your address I’ll take you home. 





“And when Mrs. Gubbins sez you wasn’t no 
lidy, wot did yer say?” 

“I sez, ‘Two negatives means an infirmary, 
and I knocks ’er down. She is now in the 
’orspital.”—London Standard. 





Little June May came running to her grand- 
mother holding a dry pressed leaf which was 
evidently a relic of days long ago. “I found it 
in the big Bible, grandma,” explained the child 
“Do you s’pose it belonged to Eve?” 





“I have been on this train several years,” 
proudly said the conductor of a slowly moving 
train. ; 

Passenger: Is that so? Where did you get on?” 





When in Springtime young man’s fancy light- 
ly turns to what the young lady has been think 
ing about all year. 
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